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A Major Railroad Problem— 
Motive Power Modernization 





A RAILROAD is a manufacturing plant, and its 
product is transportation. The degree of efficiency 
with which it functions depends upon many factors, 
one of the most important being motive power. To 
develop maximum operating efficiency, the locomo- 
tives must— 


Be of the greatest ca- 
pacity consistent with 
the requirements of the 
service. 

Be suitably designed 
throughout for the par- 
ticular work to be done. 


Operate at a minimum 
charge for fuel, water, 
supplies and  mainte- 
nance. 

These requirements can 
be met only by locomotives 
that are strictly modern— 
in other words, motive 
power units that develop high tractive force with the 
maximum permissible axle loading; that produce 
their power on a minimum consumption of fuel and 
water; that have high capacity tenders permitting 
long continuous runs, together with other improve- 
ments of the past few years which result in lower 
operating costs. 





Such is the strictly modern locomotive. 


For the economical handling of today’s traffic, 
motive power must embody these betterments. It is 
a surprising fact that only about one-fifth of all the 
locomotives in use in the United States can so qualify. 


With our one hundred years’ experience, backed 
by unsurpassed manufacturing facilities, we can help 
the railroads modernize their motive power to ade- 
quately and economically meet today’s and tomor- 
row’s traffic needs. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 





PHILADELPHIA 
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The Future of the Railways 


On February 10 General W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania railroad, delivered an address 
in New York in which he spoke somewhat optimistic- 
ally regarding the future of the railways. On Feb- 
ruary 17, showing his faith by works, he announced 
plans for improvements to be made by the Pennsyl- 
vania during the next two and one-half years involv- 
ing capital expenditures of $175,000,000. The pur- 
poses of expediting these expenditures, which orig- 
inally were to have been spread over four years, are 
to take advantage of present low costs, to increase 
employment during the depression, and to prepare 
for the handling of increased traffic following the 
depression. 

General Atterbury’s address, which was quoted in 
our issue for February 14, gave the reasons for his 
comparative optimism and outlined the policies of 
co-ordination of different means of transportation 
which he believes should be permitted and encouraged 
by the state and national governments and adopted 
by the railways. If anything he said might tend to 
cause a doubt as to whether he believes our govern- 
ments should treat all means of transportation alike, 
it should be removed by his reference to “establishing 
a basis for sound co-ordination of other forms of 
transportation with the railroads which will enable 
the public to utilize the kind of transportation it wants 
—railway, highway, waterway and airway—in the 
field in which each can best and most economically 
perform.” There can be no determination of “the 
field in which each can best and most economically 
perform” as long as public policy permits, as General 
Atterbury said, “uneconomic and subsidized agencies 
to jeopardize the existence of those which are sound 
and self-sustaining.” 


Railroads Have Met Other Crises 


General Atterbury has had thirty-five years ex- 
perience as a railroad man, he is the head of the 
country’s largest railroad system, and the optimism 
and courage he shows should be encouraging to all 
who desire the continued adequate development of 
our railroads, and the restoration of their earning 
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capacity which is essential to such continued de- 
velopment. 

No more serious mistake could be made, however, 
than that of assuming that the vitally needed im- 
provement in the railway situation can be secured 
without a great struggle. There would be little rea- 
son for optimism if public sentiment were not un- 
precedently favorable to the railways, and if leaders 
in the railroad industry, in the railway labor unions, 
and in other industries closely affiliated with the rail- 
roads in interest, were not showing an unprecedented 
determination to fight with all their strength for fair 
treatment of the railways. The great problems pre- 
sented are not those of individual railroads. There are 
some railroad systems so strong that they could 
weather a storm in which three-fourths of all the 
railroads would go down. The welfare of the public 
depends upon the welfare of the entire railroad in- 
dustry, and therefore upon the solution of the prob- 
lems of the industry. 

It may be said that the railroad industry has been 
confronted with crises before, and has passed through 
them. It did not always pass safely through them, 
however. In the crises in the nineties a very large 
part of all our railways became bankrupt. In the 
crises of the great war government operation ac- 
tually was adopted and threatened for some time to 
become permanent. In the 1921-22 period of de- 
pression, strikes and bitterly anti-railway sentiment 
in some territories, the future of the railroads as a 
private industry seemed far from certain. 

The railways passed through these crises, and 
finally during the years 1923 to 1929 were able greatly 
to improve their properties and service, because, in 
each of these dangerous periods, strong organized 
efforts were made to pull them through. Their re- 
turn to private operation under the Transportation 
act of 1920 was due to organized efforts that were 
stronger than the organized efforts made to perpetu- 
ate government operation, or at least to prevent con- 
structive legislation needed to enable them to func- 
tion under private ownership. The great improvement 
in their physical properties and service began with 
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the agreement of their chief executives upon the 
policies for the industry announced by them in the 
spring of 1923. The present favorable public senti- 
ment is due to the concerted and individual efforts 
that have been made for years for the definite pur- 
pose of improving public sentiment. 


Optimism Must Be Backed By Courage 


Whether the railroad industry will pass safely 
through the present crisis, and enjoy greater pros- 
perity in future than during the years immediately 
preceding the present depression, will depend (1) 
upon whether the managements of individual lines 
courageously raise and invest capital in ways that 
will effect economies and help to meet the competition 
of other means of transportation; (2) upon whether 
the railways will adequately control competition in 
rate-making and service among themselves; and, (3) 
upon the policies followed by the state and national 
governments in regulating railway rates and in deal- 
ing with competing means of transportation. Great 
economies in operation must continue to be made. 
Past experience has shown, however, that, as vitally 
essential as large economies are, they can be pre- 
vented by unfair regulation, excessive competition 
between railways and subsidized competition of other 
means of transportation, from enabling the railroad 
industry to earn adequate net return. 

Optimism regarding the future is desirable if based 
upon confidence that the railroad industry intends to 
fight unitedly for its right to fair treatment and for 
the opportunity that it can be afforded only by such 
treatment to make adequate earnings and render the 
service that is essential to the welfare of the public. 
It should be frankly recognized, however, that the 
fight for such treatment has as yet barely begun, and 
that it can never safely be suspended. 

The problems of an industry that is subject to 
government regulation are extremely different from 
those of an industry that is not subject to it. The 
railroads are our most regulated industry, and ex- 
perience has conclusively demonstrated that nothing 
can be more dangerous than for the individual com- 
panies composing a regulated industry ever to forget 
that the solution of their individual problems depends 
upon the solution of the problems of the industry. If 
the time ever comes when a large part of our rail- 
ways cannot be successfully managed under private 
ownership, the result will be government ownership 
for all of them. 


Trends in Stores Control 


In the stores department of a railroad that main- 
tains master stock books with which to control its wide- 
ly-scattered supply operations, a record has been kept 
of the cost of maintaining the books and the results of 
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their operation. The master books are ledgers in which 
monthly records of the stocks of each storehouse are 
copied for use in checking incoming requisitions to see 
if the quantity ordered is justified or if its purchase 
can otherwise be avoided by transferring the material 
from other stores. 

During the first year that this road followed the 
master plan, the transfers amounted to $202,361 and 
the value of orders reduced or cancelled amounted to 
$379,915, a reduction of purchases of $582,276. In 
the second year, the transfers were $506,396 and the 
reduction or cancellations $1,154,163, a total of $1,- 
660,559. In the third year, the transfers were $182,- 
167 and the reductions or cancellations $101,996, a 
total of $284,163, and, in the fourth year, the transfers 
were $50,468, the reductions or cancellations $6,288, 
a total of $56,756. The cost of maintaining the books 
at headquarters was approximately $6,000 each year. 

The figures show that in every year the cost of 
keeping the books was considerably less than the 
value of the orders for material transferred or can- 
celled. They also show that the annual reductions ef- 
fected in this manner shrunk materially with the con- 
tinued use of the plan. The cost of the books could 
be considerably increased and yet satisfy the friends 
of master books as to their worth in stock control. On 
the other hand, the trend of the figures contain a sug- 
gestion that the need for such books may not neces- 
sarily be a perpetual one. 

The most ardent advocate of master stock books 
recognizes that such a plan calls for uniformity in the 
stock books at all points of stock distribution. It ap- 
pears, however, that a large number of roads, while 
friendly to standardization in principle, are not vet 
agreed that standardized stock books and the standard- 
ized arrangement of stock also required at stores points 
under this plan, are essential to effective and econom- 
ical stock control. Standardized descriptions are unani- 
mously advocated, but it is pointed out that the ar- 
rangement at one point may not be convenient where 
the kind and amount of stock, as well as the physical 
conditions of use, may differ. It is also advanced that 
well supervised methods of ordering, wherein the 
usual stock-book data are reported on each requisition, 
are sufficient for the central office to determine wheth- 
er the material should be ordered in the quantities 
specified, without maintaining a secondary record in a 
master book. It is claimed that a system of reporting 
and returning surplus stocks currently is superior to 
making arbitrary transfers from one point to another 
from a central office. Advocates of this plan emphasize 
the inconvenience, delay and handling expense that of- 
ten result where such transters are made. 

The most impressive evidence that the master stock 
book as originally introduced is not wholly free from 
objectionable features, however, lies in the many 
changes it has been undergoing on roads using it. Many 
revisions have been made in the form of reports re- 
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quired in order to render it more flexible and to afford 
an escape from the unwieldliness such books assume 
as the records from many stores accumulate during the 
year. Criticisms of the master stock books have been 
made by officers who have used them and some roads 
have recently abandoned the journal methods altogether 
for card systems. Other roads, aware of the large 
amount of work required at best under the plan to 
keep the stock books up to date, have been giving con- 
sideration to such modifications as will make the vol- 
uminous data on material consumption available for 
other purposes, most prominent among which is an 
arrangement of detail needed by the user of material 
to study supply trends and check waste. 

The master stock-book system has been a great help 
to large railroads in reducing their inventories, but 
it is no longer widely believed to be the ultimate in 
stock-keeping and at a time like this when no method 
of doing railway work, however time-honored or popu- 
lar, is exempt from those explorations and examina- 
tions calculated to determine worth, it is unquestion- 
ably a good thing to find it receiving so much considera- 
tion. 


Railway Results in 1930 


Such statistics of the Class I railways for the en- 
tire year 1930 as recently have become available tell 
a remarkable story of what occurred in the railroad 
industry last year. Total earnings were $5,342,957,- 
447, or the smallest since 1919. They were $1,017,- 
400,000 less than in 1929; $1,106,000,000 less than in 
the maximum year 1926, and even $230,000,000 less 
than in the depressed year 1921. Freight business 
was the smallest since 1922, and passenger business 
the smallest since 1906. 

Operating expenses, which were $3,975,782,000, 
were the smallest since 1917, being $585,000,000 less 
than in 1929; $1,853,000,000 less than in the maxi- 
mum year 1920, and even $38,000,000 less than in 
1918, before most of the advances in wages due to 
the war had been made. Expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures were the smallest since 
1918, and for maintenance of equipment the smallest 
since 1917. 

Net operating income was $885,000,000, or $390,- 
000,000 less than in 1929, and the smallest since 1922. 
The percentage of return earned on investment was 
3.36, as compared with 4.95 in 1929 and 3.59 in 1922, 
and was the smallest since 1921, when it was 2.87. 

The figures show that the year was one of the 
hardest for the railways through which they have ever 
passed. They were saved from disaster by the ex- 
tremely conservative policy of financing followed 
for many years, and by the gigantic reductions made 
in operating expenses, which were rendered possible 
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only by previous liberal capital and maintenance ex- 
penditures. 

Periods of prosperity always have been and prob- 
ably always will be followed by years of depression. 
The effects produced by this depression should warn 
regulating authorities and the public that if the earn- 
ings of the railways are unduly restricted in years of 
prosperity, as they were from 1923 to 1929, they will 
always be confronted with difficulties and 
dangers in every depression. The public cannot af- 
ford to disregard this, because the very large reduc- 
tions of purchases and employment the railways have 
had to make to save themselves have been an im- 
portant feature in deepening and prolonging the de- 
pression. 


great 


Adaptability of 
Centralized Control 


The advantages of centralized traffic control for the 
operation of passing track switches and for signals 
used for directing train movements by signal indica- 
tion without written train orders have been demon- 
strated on the numerous installations of such equip- 
ment that have been placed in service since the system 
was developed about four years ago. The benefits 
effected in expediting train movements and in re- 
ducing operating expenses are large in proportion to 
the first cost. However, certain roads have hesitated 
to install such systems, on the assumption that the 
cost would be prohibitive, without making a study of 
the territories involved to determine whether some- 
thing short of a complete system would produce the 
desired results in facilitating train movements and 
reducing operating expenses. 

In selecting the switches to be power-operated and 
the signaling to be used, excellent examples are af- 
forded by several centralized control 
where power switches were provided at the junctions 
and at the sidings used most frequently, while at other 
sidings, which are seldom used under the new method 
of operation, the switches are hand-thrown, although 
signals are provided for directing train movements. 
Likewise, other main-line switches leading to indus- 
try and house tracks are hand-thrown, movements to 
and from the tracks being made on authority from 
the dispatcher, the same signaling protection being 
afforded as for any main-line switch in ordinary auto- 
matic block-signal territory. 

Still further simplifications of centralized control 
are practicable under certain conditions. For ex- 
ample, on a division of a certain road handling im- 
portant through passenger and freight traffic, a study 
revealed that the installation of a centralized system 
for the control of signals to direct train movements, 


installations 
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without the use of power switches for passing tracks, 
would permit a reduction in operating costs sufficient 
to justify the installation. 

Thus it is evident that centralized traffic control 
systems may readily be adapted to meet the require- 
ments of traffic. Especially where automatic signal- 
ing is now in service, the centralized control of signals 
to direct train movements can be superimposed at a 
minimum expense, and in most cases will show an at- 
tractive Saving in operating expenses. 
vided the 


Having pro- 
line circuit and control machine for the 
signals, power switches may be added at a minimum 
expense at any time when delays become excessive 
at certain junctions or passing sidings. Likewise, the 
territory controlled from the original machine may be 
extended at a cost far less in proportion than for 
a separate installation. Of course, these modified 
forms of centralized control installations all include 
the fundamental characteristics of improved safety 
afforded by directing train movements by signal in- 
dication as compared with the method of using writ- 
ten train orders. Studies may well be made at this 
time to determine where modern signaling will show 
the greatest benefits with minimum capital expendi- 
tures, 


Two Opportunities 


‘or the thirty-second consecutive year the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association will hold its 
annual convention in Chicago, the week after next— 
March 10-11. During the same-week (March 9-12) 
the National Railway Appliances Association will 
present its twenty-third annual exhibit of materials 
and equipment entering into the construction and 
maintenance of roadway facilities. These events will 
take on more than normal interest this year by reason 
of the unusual period through which the railways are 
passing. 

The A.R.E.A. has long been characterized by the 
seriousness with which it applies itself to the improve- 
ment of construction and maintenance practices. This 
vear it has laid out for itself an even more strenuous 
program, bringing its normal three-day activities with- 
in the limits of two days without materially shortening 
the hours of work, by the expedient of longer ses- 
sions and the addition of an evening session on the 
first day. In this way it is planned to reduce to the 
minimum the time that the members need be absent 
from their duties without materially curtailing the 
time devoted to the presentation and discussion of the 
recommendations of the various committees. 

\Vith the same seriousness of purpose, the N.R.A.A. 
has prepared its exhibit this year. Prompted by the 
belief that any curtailment of its activities would be 
accepted in many quarters as lack of confidence in 
the future of business, and by the further fact that 
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the materials and equipment that will be presented will 
be of more than normal interest this year to railway 
men who are confronted with the urgent necessity 
of cutting costs, the exhibitors are preparing to dis- 
play more than the usual amount of new as well as 
standard equipment. 

There has never been a time when there has been 
a greater demand for the most efficient methods and 
materials. The convention affords an opportunity to 
acquire information regarding the former; the exhibit 
provides a similar opportunity to learn of the latter. 
The times through which we are passing not only 
stimulate interest in such objectives but they demand 
it. These agencies present an opportunity to railway 
engineering officers of which they should take full 
advantage. 


Store-Door Service 
Recovers Lost Traffic 


In a period of general business decline, the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Texas & Pacific and offers store-door 
collection and delivery as a part of the transportation 
service it provides for l.c.l. freight, has enjoyed a 
steadily increasing traffic. In an article in this issue, 
T. E. Huffman, general freight agent of the motor 
transport company, shows how successful this or- 
ganization has been in increasing its business and in 
meeting the competition of independent motor trucks. 
In only two of the first 12 months of the company’s 
operation did the traffic handled fail to exceed that 
of the previous month. 

A check of the shipments received showed that ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the tonnage of the trans- 
port company is freight recovered from competitive 
motor trucks. One shipper who formerly gave his 
traffic to competitive truck lines now routes 97 per 
cent of his business via the motor transport company. 

The type of service offered by the Texas & Pacific 
Motor Transport Company—a through transportation 
service for l.c.l. freight, including pick-up and delivers 
by motor truck at points of origin and destination and 
movement between terminals by rail—was originated 
by the Pacific Electric and the Southern Pacific. The 
Texas & Pacific was the first road to offer this type of 
service on a system-wide basis. Other roads have since 
adopted it with success. 

According to Mr. Huffman, a railway subsidiary 
of this kind can compete successfully with regulated 
highway truck lines on the basis of service and equal 
rates. He emphasizes the fact that the service of- 
fered must be equal to or better than the service of 
the truck line competitors, providing for late receipt 
of freight and delivery early the following morning 
to points as distant as 250 miles. 






A New Era for the Railroads 


The dollar paid for railroad transport goes farther than that 


expended upon any other form 


Part II* 


NCREASING use of oil, natural gas and water 
power in the past thirty years has given to many 
the impression that the use of coal will eventually 

he displaced to a large extent by these other agencies for 
production of heat and energy, and as a result the haul- 
ing of coal, which forms an important part of the 
freight carried by the railroads, will not play such a 
major part in the future. 

Another factor is the increased efficiency in the use of 
coal. 

The other side of the picture, however, is painted in 
the November 7, 1930, report of a Special Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, on National Water-Power Policies: 

“In recent years, improvements in steam practice have reduced the pro- 
duction cost of steam-generated electric power to a much greater extent 
than progress in hydraulic practice has been able to reduce the cost oi 
hydro-electric power, the result being that water powers in general are 
today materially less valuable than they were a few years ago. 

“Improvements in steam practice reduced the average coal burned per 
kilowatt hour in public utility plants from 5.5 pounds in 1902 to 1.69 
pounds in 1929. In large unit plants of the type now, being constructed, 
further increase in steam pressure and other changes in course of active 
development indicate a probable general reduction in coal per kilowatt 
hour to about one pound. Some plants operate_on less than a pound 
of coal per kilowatt hour at the present time. The continuing substitu- 
tion of these large modern plants for smaller and less efficient ones is 
expected to result in a further material reduction in the average coal 
consumption per kilowatt hour for the country as a whole from the 
1.69 pounds consumed in 1929.” 

George Otis Smith, newly appointed chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, speaking before Congress 
on December 11, is quoted as saying: 

“Kfficiency in the production of power in steam plants has now reached 
the stage where only the most efficient water power plants can equal it.’’ 

Bituminous coal production in 1929 amounted to 532,- 
000,000 tons, compared with 260,000,000 tons in 1902, 
the 1929 figure being only 8 per cent less than the war- 
time peak of 579,000,000 tons in 1918. 

Mr. C. V. Beck, president of the St. Louis Coal Com- 
pany, in a very comprehensive analysis appearing in the 
Railway Age of December 13, 1930, compares the 
amount of fuels used in 1929 to produce heat or steam in 
the United States, reduced to a comparable basis. He 
shows that 4.2 per cent consisted of natural gas, 12.1 
per cent fuel oil and 83.7 per cent coal. Apparently coal 
is still the most important fuel. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen regarding the rela- 
tive merits of natural gas and coal as fuel because of the 
different units of measurement. Mr. Beck shows that 
one ton of average soft coal is equivalent to 27,777 cubic 
feet of natural gas; that coal at the mines is cheaper 
than gas at the wells; and that equivalent heat units can 
he transported 7 per cent more cheaply in the form of 
coal than in the form of natural gas. He also shows that 
the capitalization of the natural gas industry is at the rate 
of $100 per equivalent ton of coal, whereas investment in 


This is the second installment of an analysis of the railroad situation 


’ Pies by Horatio L. Whitridge of the stock exchange firm of J. S. 
Wilson, Jr. & Co., of Baltimore and published in pamphlet form by that 
ompany. Part il which was published, by permission, in last week's 
ulway Age, discussed, among other things, the trend of railroad ef- 
ency and earnings, ‘the effect of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


m’s rate policy, and the limiting factors as railway competitors of water- 
Ways, pipe lines and air and motor transport. Copies of the complete 

lysis, from which this presentation is somewhat abridged, are available 
& Co.—EptrTor. 


request from J. S. Wilson Jr. 
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the coal industry is $4 per ton of annual production, 
and that the capitalization of that par: of the railways’ 
plant and equipment utilized by coal traffic is $8 per ton. 

Regarding fuel oil, an article in the November 6th is- 
sue of “Oil and Gas Journal” entitled “Decline in Fuel 
Oil Supply as Gasoline Recovery Increases,” contains 
the following: 


“The conservation program for crude oil is 
propositions, namely, that the supply of crude oil should be considered 
as limited from the viewpoint of future needs, that motor fuel and lubri- 
cants are the most essential oil products since fuel oils can be more 
readily replaced by coal. 

decline of 50 per cent in the fuel oil supply in the United States 
based on the situation in 1928 would mean a decrease from 400,000,000 
barrels to about 200,000,000 barrels. The decrease in domestic con- 
sumption tc be replaced by other sources of energy would be about 
160,000,000 barrels, equivalent to about 45,000,000 short tons of cval.” 


based yn three main 


In this connection it is reported that for several years 
fuel oil has been making no further inroads into coal 
tonnage, and in some places users of oil have been re- 
turning to coal. 

Regarding water power, the investment in plant 
much greater in hydro-electric generating plants than in 
modern steam generating stations of equal capacity, that 
the saving in interest on the difference will go a long 
way in paying for coal to run the steam plants. More- 
over, steam plants can be located closer to large manu fac- 
turing centers, and are thus less subject to loses in trans- 
mission to which hydro-electric plants are subject. It 
has been estimated that for power generated at the 
Boulder Canyon project on the Colorado River the loss 
in transmission to Los Angeles, about 230 miles, is 15 
per cent to 20 per cent. 

It is this loss in transmission, as well as the fact that 
sufficient bodies of water for condensers are seldom 
found contiguous to the great coal fields, that makes it a 
difficult engineering feat to locate great power plants 
in the mountains and transmit the power by wire in- 
stead of by rail. 

Years ago, the value of coal was confined to fuel, 
coke and gas. Since the war the value of coal-tar deriva- 
tives have been of increasing proportions. Modern 
science has developed greater and greater efficiency in 
the use of coal, but the article itself is more valuable 
in commerce than ever before. 

The coal industry itself anticipates that coal tonnage 
figures will in a few years again be on the ascendency. 

The above study of the construction costs of pipe lines, 
waterways, highways and air lines leads quite forcibly to 
the conclusion that the plant investment of the railroads 
thus compared is most conservative, and to make this 
still more clear, the book value of all railroad property 
used in the public service and the capitalization of same, 
including freight terminals, passenger stations and equip- 
ment, reduced to dollars a mile of transportation system, 
are given in a table below. There are also presented in 
the same table the corresponding figures for seven typi- 
cal trunk line systems, 

In studying costs, it is also illuminating that the Wash- 
ington Terminal, which represents the entrance into 
Washington of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Southern Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio, Atlantic Coast 
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Line and Seaboard Air Line, stands on the books of 
the operating company, including road and equipment, 
at $16,580,000, as compared with an investment of over 
$5,000,000 for the Roosevelt Flying Field and $4,000,- 
000 voted by the citizens of Baltimore for a municipal 
airport. 

These short chapters on the competitive forms of 
transportation bring out also the fact that the railroads 
are the most complete and self-contained form of trans- 








Table of Comparative Investment and Capitalization 


DeceMBER 31, 1929 


Investment Capitalization 


Mileage Per Mile Per Mile 
re reer 249,433 $102,091 $89,430 
New York Central. ; 6,915 232,304 163,771 
Baltimore and Ohio........ 5,577 186,119 156,951 
8 6 cc one Gawain 10,579 177,559 108,047 
yg OS EE aa 9,869 112,660 72,512 
EG OS See re 6,721 105,769 79,497 
a had kk aia dtraar do anemia 12,711 92,677 53,290 
SO are 8,110 60,314 50,335 








portation, and omnstiinine the 1 various services rendered, 
the railroad dollar goes further than any other trans- 
portation dollar. 

The pipe line, motor, waterway and aeroplane all con- 
tribute to the development of the country’s resources, 
are in line with progress and make it a more pleasant 
place to live in; but it is to their own interest that the 
American people should not lose their sense of propor- 
tion or relative values and encourage the extravagant 
expenditure of capital without hope of return, or foster 
one industry through subsidies and waiving of taxes at 
the expense of another. 

The railroads themselves can do more than any other 
instrumentality to solve their present transportation 
problems by forgetting their own petty quarrels and jeal- 
‘ousies and with a united front present their case to the 
American public, and the most comprehensive roster of 
the American public is the list of registered automobile 
owners, of which there are some 23,000,000. 

The Ford owner, the Chevrolet owner, the Buick own- 
er and the Packard owner is the bread-winner—he is 
the taxpayer and the voter. His taxes, as well as those 
of the railroads, are being expended upon inland water- 
ways which he seldom uses; his taxes, in part, are build- 
ing the highways; it is to his interest that these high- 
ways be smooth and pleasant to ride upon, and safe for 
himself and family. At the same time he counts on the 
railroad service for the long journey, or in case of rain, 
or snow or sleet. 

If the pipe line is an economic contribution to the oil 
industry, he is for it. If it is used to control the price of 
gasoline at the source, he is against it. 

The conviction is growing upon him that if there is to 
be any benefit from railroad mergers the ideas of the 
men who have devoted their life to railroading and are 
responsible for the operation of these systems should 
have more weight than the ideas of the theorist. 

He knows it would be in the public interest if railroad 
executives were permitted to devote more time to rail- 
roading and less to hearings before the Commission. 

The automobile owner is the holder, directly or 
through his insurance company and savings bank, of 
railroad securities, and is interested in the regular pay- 
ment of interest and dividends upon the same. 

The automobile owner knows that the automobile has 
given the railroads more in freight than it has taken away 
in passenger service, and he knows that the years of 
prosperity in the automobile industry have also meant 
prosperity to the railroads. 

Thus, the automobile owner is naturally the friend of 
the railroads, and his co- operation should be sought. 
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Origin and Purposes of the Valuation Bill of 1913 


On November 12, 1930, U. S. Senator Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina, addressing the convention ot 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, is quoted as saying: 

“For years and years the first streak of dawn in the industrial de 
velopment of the present age was the steam railroads and the steamboat 
Had the legislators at that time known the potentiality that was throb 


bing in the heart of that little crude thing, the first thing to apply 
time to locomotion, the history of this country might have been dit 


ferent.” - Le ; 
“But that was the first dawn, it was a monopoly. What did it do? 
long-distance trans 


It solved the problem of tremendous tonnage and 

portation; it did more than that, it built an empire; it solved the prob: 
lems of distance and opened u and made possible the accommodation an 
the communication between the sections of the country and built ‘len 


“Oh, we lavished upon them the richest kind of legislation. You re 
member the history of the Union Pacific; we gave them half the West, 
they didn’t know what to do with the land, we just piled it up. 1 
think Texas gave them some two or three sections to get some rail 
roads. And, naturally, having the monopoly, the history of the rail 
road business in this country, up to the inauguration of the I. C. C. 
was not such a lover of mankind, not very much so; and it hasn’t been 
such a shining example of philanthropy and charity ever since then.’ 


Here is a member of Congress who in 1930 was still 
laboring under the delusion that the railroads got some- 
thing for nothing, were a dangerous monopoly, and in 
his mind there seems to echo President Roosevelt’s all- 
embracing opprobrium, “malefactors of great wealth.” 

In speaking of the land grants granted by the Gov- 
ernment as an aid to railroad building in the West, 
and the grants to the Union Pacific in particular, Sena 
tor Smith was doubtless thinking of the rich Mississippi 
Valley as it is today, with its great metropolitan cities, 
New Orleans, St. Louis and Kansas City. But Senator 
Smith forgot much of the land that was given to the 
railroads cost the Government nothing at all, having been 
taken from the Indians, and that in 1803 the United 
States acquired from France through the Louisiana 
Purchase a territory approximately 1,000,000 square 
miles in area, embracing practically the entire Mississippi 
Valley. From this great domain were carved the states 
of Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
in their entirety, and much the greater part of Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. For this imperial do- 
main the United States paid $11,250,000 outright, the 
final payments for interest and claims for French citi- 
zens raising the total cost to $27,267,622, or about 4 
cents an acre. 

And again as late as 1854, when the era of railroad 
building was on its way, the United States acquired from 
Mexico through the Gadsden purchase 45,535 square 
miles of land in what is now New Mexico and Arizona. 
The price was $10,000,000, or at the rate of approxi- 
mately 34 cents an acre. Thus, through these purchases, 
it acquired 669,142,000 acres at a total cost of $37,- 
267,622, or'an average cost of approximately 6 cents an 
acre. Most of the land grants were made to the rail- 
roads between the years 1850 to 1870 and aggregated 
155,504,000 acres, which at original cost represented a 
donation on the part of the government of $8,570,000. 

The railroads were not philanthropists, but neither 
was the government, for it shrewdly figured that in de- 
veloping their own land the railroads would at the same 
time make the land that the government retained more 
valuable, and the government also stipulated that “land 
grant roads” must carry government supplies and 
troops at a rate reduction approximating 50 per cent and 
mail 20 per cent less than the regular rates. In 1928 
the saving to the government in both freight and pas- 
senger rates resulting from land-grant contracts was 
approximately $4,350,000. 

(The third and concluding installment of Mr. Whit- 
ridge’s thorough analysis of the present railroad situa- 
tion will be published in next week’s Railway Age.— 
Error. ) 


Burlington Gas-Electrics Cut 
Operating Costs 


Fifty-seven cars make 3,341,004 miles in 1930, demonstrating 
94.0 per cent availability and 36.3 per cent 
saving over steam train service 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is at present 
T ‘using more gasoline rail motor equipment than 

any .other one road. In addition to seven gas- 
mechanical cars, it operates a total of 60 gas-electric 
cars in passenger-train service, including two on the 
Colorado & Southern and one on the Wichita Valley. 
The 57 gas-electrics on the Burlington proper made 
3,341,004 miles in 1930, demonstrating a high degree 
of availability and economy. Making allowance for 
out-of-service time due to traffic and causes other than 
disability, the availability of these cars was 94 per 
cent. Almost 60 per cent of the motor-train mileage 
was made with trailer equipment, either one or two 
cars. The cost of gasoline, fuel and lubricating oils 
per mile was 6.11 cents; repairs, labor and material, 
5.03 cents; and total operating expense, 27.04 cents. 
Allowing 6 per cent interest on the investment and a 
generous depreciation rate of 8 per cent, these gas- 
electrics, as shown in the table earned 28.5 per cent 
on the investment in 1930, and saved $699,290, or 36.3 
per cent of the cost of equivalent steam train service. 

In addition to the savings mentioned, the extensive 
use of rail motor equipment and the consequent retire- 
ment of a large number of steam locomotives, mostly 
of the 4-4-0 and 4-6-0 types, has resulted in certain in- 
direct economies such as lessened use and, therefore, re- 
duced maintenance of coal, water and cinder-handling 
facilities; also, wyes and turntables owing to double-end 
control on a limited nuinber of cars. These savings are 
no less real because difficult to allocate and estimate, 
and no attempt has been made to set a definite value 
on them. The Burlington locomotives, which were re- 
tired, averaged about 40 years old, the larger ones 
weighing 223,000 Ib., and all being unequipped with 


superheaters, feedwater heaters, or similar modern ap- 
pliances. While many of these locomotives were scrapped 
or sold, no scrap or sales value was credited to the gas- 
electric equipment account. Taxes were charged against 
general operation and do not appear as direct charges 
against either locomotives or rail cars. 

To facilitate comparisons with gas-electric operation 
on other roads having variable investment costs and car 
capacity, as well as different charges for labor, fuel and 
supplies, it may be stated that, on the Burlington, the 
cost of gasoline, per gallon on the car, is taken as .0893 
cents; lubricating oil, per gallon on the car, .415 cents; 
estimated kw.-hr. per gal. of gasoline, 4.25; average hp. 
per car, 300; investment per hp., $138; age of cars, one 
to three years; weight of gas-electric car (400 hp.), 
138,000 Ib., (275 hp.), 116,000 lb.; weights of trailers, 
70,000 Ib. to 90,000 Ib. These trailers have been rebuilt 
largely from old coaches, of which there was a surplus 
after changing to gas-electric operation. Others have 
been rebuilt for other service or scrapped, but without 
crediting the gas-electric account for these replacements. 


Possibilities of Rail Motor Cars Early Appreciated 


The Burlington was one of the first roads to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of economy and reduced operat- 
ing expense due to the replacement of steam service by 
motorized equipment, which saved fuel and water costs, 
crew expense, locomotive maintenance cost, engine 
handling at terminals, fuel standby loss, cinder-handling 
expense, and, at the same time, permitted giving better 
service to the territories served by the Burlington. The 
first passenger motor car used on the Burlington weighed 
21,000 Ib. and was driven by a four -cylinder gasoline 
engine, developing 53 hp. and provided with mechanical 
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Map Showing Wide Distribution of Gas-Electric Rail Car Operation on the Burlington Lines 
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Gas-Electric Rail Car Being Refueled at the West Burlington 
Terminal 


transmission to the car wheels. This car was placed in 
service in January, 1923, between Atchison, Kan., and 
\rmour, Mo., on a shuttle run, replacing a steam train 
and saving $206 a month. In the next three years, six 
additional mechanical-drive cars were placed in service. 
While the performance of these cars was generally sat- 
isfactory and they effected a substantial saving over 
steam train operation, they were of small capacity. The 
need for greater power and more load-carrying capacity 
than was possible with a mechanical-transmission car 
was met by the development of gas-electric equipment 
which, at this time, had passed the experimental stage 
and had become a potential money-saver for the rail- 
‘ roads. 

The first gas-electric car on the Burlington was 
placed m service in January, 1927, and, since that time, 
60 cars have been purchased, as mentioned. They are 
all used in passenger train service, handling passengers, 
baggage, express and mail, on both branch and main 
lines, the wide distribution of which is shown in the 
map. Gas-electric equipment is used to a greater or 
less extent on practically the entire lines east except 
between Chicago, Ill., and Aurora; La Crosse, Wis. and 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis. With 
the exception of two runs by cars on the Colorado & 
Southern, Wray, Colo., and Ravenna, Neb., mark prac- 
tically the limit of the present extension of gas-electric 
operation on the Burlington towards the west. Twenty- 
one cars are used in main line service. Reference to 





Gas-Electric Car Undergoing Heavy Repairs at West Burlington 
Shops—-The Engine and Generator Are Removed 
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the table of equipment assignment shows 44 cars 
equipped for handling railway mail; also, that nearly 
half of the cars carry express and baggage, .but no pass- 
engers. None of the motor cars carry passengers ex- 
clusively. 

The power capacities of gas-electric cars on the Burl- 
ington are also indicated in the table, which shows that 
there are 14 cars equipped with Electro-Motive, eight- 
cylinder, 400-hp. power plants; 43 Electro-Motive, six- 
cylinder, 275-hp. power plants; one Brill-Westinghouse, 
six-cylinder, 250-hp. power plant; one Electro-Motive, 
six-cylinder, 225-hp. power plant; and one Mack, 240- 
hp., dual-power plant. Nine of the cars are provided 
with Westinghouse electrical equipment and 51 with 
General Electric equipment. Seven cars have double- 
end control, for operation in either direction without 
turning. 


General Method of Operation 


In general, gas-electric cars are assigned to lines 
where they will effect substantial economies and at the 
same time give adequate service. About two-thirds. of 
the gas-electric rail cars have regular enginemen and 
one-third are in pooled service. Gasoline fuel is secured 
from 14,000-gal. underground storage tanks, equipped 
with metering pumps and unloading rigs, located at all 


Performance of 57 Gas-Electrics on the Burlington in 1930 


Tn MIE, Roa dig SG rah NG @ ino: ae 6 ars a:Ss 6 Wee, Mate OG 17,720 
EE. SE TE UPON aio ks cic acciateceine gear cegaseeween . 16,440 
Per cent of assigned days covered................. és 92.8 
Total days motor cars held for repairs............... .. 1040 
Total days out account of traffic and causes other than 

I PD Sareea oat aia PDE Mieke EOS WaT aR ee 234 
PE ae ere ia Rein PET RUMEK SS US Ophea s 94 per cent 
ee a eee 3,341,004 
fe re On ee eee 1,934,012 
Percentage of trailer miles to motor train miles.... 57.8 
Average motor-train miles per gal. of gaS........eeeeeee: 1.49 
Average motor-train miles per gal. of lubricating oil.... 41 
Gal. of lubricating oil per 100 train-miles.............. 2.44 
Cost of repairs, iabor and material, per mile......... $.0503 
Cost of fuel and lubricating oils per mile................ $.0611 
Total operating expense per mile................. ...- $.2704 
Total cost of gas-electric motor-car investment.......... $2,413,273.45 
Depreciation per mile, at 8 per cent ($178,594.84 per year) $.0534 
Interest on investment per mile, at 6 per cent ($133, 

ey ae: eer ee eee ete $.0400 
Total fixed charges per mile, ($556,858.29 per year).... $.0S34 
Total operating cost of steam train service per mile, based 

on previous surveys ($1,904,372.28 per year).......... $.5706 


Total operating cost per mile of gas-electric service, in 
cluding 6 per cent int. and 8 per cent depreciation 


A ee ed en ee ee ee ee ee $.3638 
Total saving per mile over steam train ($688,290.20 pet 

ORE, EL Re er ee TL eee ee Tree ee $.2068 
Return on iMivestment, per Cent... ec cccdsccrncewces .. 28.5 





terminal and division points where rail motor cars are 
maintained and serviced. Lubricating oils, Crater com- 
pound, greases, sand, waste, etc., are taken on at the 
same time and a record kept of the respective amounts. 
An idea of the kind of inspection and conditioning 
work done on gas-electric cars may be gained by a study 
of what happens to cars No. 9627 and No. 9628, which 
operate as alternates on a typical run between Keokuk, 
Iowa, and Shenandoah, a distance of 244 miles, making 
47 stops each way in a total lapsed time of 10 hr. 18.min., 
or running time of 8 hr. 12 min., or at 28.8 m.p.h. aver- 
age speed. The cars lay over on alternate nights at 
Shenandoah, being maintained at Keokuk every other 
night by one mechanic in an average time of four hours 
a night per car. On arrival of the car at the terminal, 
it is inspected by the mechanic, the gas tank filled and 
the oil checked. Certain details such as lubrication, 
checking, electrical-equipment relay contactors, exam- 
ining bearings, batteries, wheels, brake equipment, flange 
lubricators, etc., require attention daily. The car heating 
plant in winter also is given attention and a new fire 
made after each trip. The car is cleaned, inside and out, 
by a coach cleaner. Other details like valve-tappet ad- 
justment, cleaning magnetos, spark plugs, etc., receive 
attention once a week. Other important inspection and 
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conditioning work is done twice a month, once a month, 
or sometimes on a mileage basis. In order to make 
sure that none of this work is overlooked, a compact 
card, Form 1659, carried in the cab, shows just what 
the detailed requirements are and provides spaces for 
the signature of the maintainer and the date each opera- 
tion is performed. A new card, furnished each month, 
affords a record of maintenance work on each car. The 
only additional maintenance records kept on the Burling- 
ton are a weekly statement, Form 1661, signed by the 
master mechanic, and showing material needed and cars 
held out of service for repairs; also a condition report, 
Form 1660, filled out by the district motor-car super- 
visor, following an inspection of each car once a 
month. 

Light repairs given to the rail motor cars at all ter- 
minal and layover points include changing cylinder 
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heads, grinding valves, applying new ignition cables, ad- 
justing bearings, cleaning electrical equipment, installing 
new rings in air compressor, testing air-brake equipment, 
changing brake shoes, etc., and renewing any parts neces- 
sary. Special attention is also given to the condition of 
trucks and wheels and flange oiling equipment. Wheel 
wear is dependent upon a number of circumstances, in- 
cluding the severity of the service and track conditions. 
In general, wheels make about 35,000 to 45,000 miles 
before wheel-truing brake shoes are used to cut down 
the high flanges, afterwards being trued about every 
6,000 miles until the next general shopping. In case 
of accident or necessary wheel removal for turning, a 
reserve power truck held at the general shop is applied, 
thus permitting the car to continue in service. The 
cars are refinished by painting on the average of about 
every two years. The front ends of the cars are painted 








Assignment of Passenger Motor Cars on C. B. & Q., Lines East and West 


Present Car 

Car no. assignment length 
9500 Emergency-Atchison, Kan. .......... 32 ft. 7 i. 
9502 Emergency-Hannibal, Mo. .......... 43 ft. 0 in. 
9503 Litchfield-Concord, Ill. .... ....... 43 ft. 0 in. 
9505 Armour-Atchison, _Kan.............. 43 %. 2 mm. 
9506 Hannibal-Quincy, Ill. .............. 43 ft. 2 in. 
9507 Shop train—W. Burlington, lowa.... 43 ft. 2 in. 
9508 Unassigned, Havelock, Neb......... 43 it. 2 in. 





Gas-Electric Cars 


9509 Rochelle-Rockford, Ill............... poe Be 60 ft. 0 in. 
M 9450 Beardstown-Davenport, Iowa ...... B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 
M 9525 Red Cloud-Wray-McCook, Neb....... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9528 McCook-Imperial-Red Cloud, Neb... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 
M 9527 Savanna-N. LaCrosse, Wis. ........ B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9529 Burlington-Washington, Iowa ...... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9525. Harivilste-arstow, Il. .... 6.6. ccees X-B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 
M 9530* Lincoln-Table Rock, Neb. ......... D-G 65 ft. 7 in. 

9625 Burlington-Carrollton, Mo. ........ B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 

9626 Burlington-Carrollton, Mo. ........ B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 

9627 Keokuk-Shenandoah, Iowa ......... B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 

9628 Keokuk-Shenandah, Iowa .......... B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 

9629 Lincoln-Columbus, Neb. ........... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9813 Ft. Madison-Ottumwa, Iowa ...... B-G 65 it. 0 in. 

9812 Villisca-Bigelow-Napier, Mo......... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9811 MHastings-Stromsburg, Neb. ........ B-G 65 ft. 6 in. 

9734 Chariton-St. Joseph, Mo. .......... A-G 65 it. 0 in. 

9735 Villisca-St. Joseph, Mio. ........... X-A-G 65 it. O in. 

9725 Aurora-Streator, Ill. ........cee0. B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9726 Buda-Musnville, FE. .... cece e cece B-G 65 it. 0 in. 

9727 Creston-St.. Joseph, Mo... .......... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9728 Galesburg-Burlington .............. B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 
M 9729 Ravenna-Aurora, Ill. ............... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9730 St. Joseph-Creston, Iowa .......... B-W 65 ft. 0 in. 

9731 Emergency, Lines east ............ B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9732 DesMoines-Cainsville, Mo. ......... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 

9733 DesMoines-Creston, lowa ......... B-G 65 ft. 0 in. 
M 9569 Brookfield-Kansas City, Mo......... X-E-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9566 -Creston-Omaha, Neb. ............. B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9567 St. Joseph-Kansas City, Mo. ....... B-G 75 ft.. 0 mm, 
M 9568 Lincoln-Kearney, Neb. ............ B-G 75 ft. © in. 
M 9570 Aurora-Rochelle-Oregon, Ill. ........ X-A-G 73 tt. 0 m: 

9571 Cody-Framnic, Wyo... ...ccccssccsee B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9665 Quincy-Kansas City, Mo. .......... A-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9666 Quincy-Kansas City, Mo. .......... A-G 75 ft. O in. 
M 9835 Omaha-Schuyler, Neb. ............ B-G 75 ft. © in. 

9836 Centerville-Carrollton, Mo.. ........ B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9843 Beardstown-Metropolis, Ill. ........ X-B-G 73 Tt. O in, 
M 9845 Beardstown-Metropolis, Ill. ........ B-W 75 Ht. @ m. 

9837. Burlington-Oskaloosa, Iowa ........ B-G 75 ft. 0 wm. 
M 9841 Burlington-Quincy, Ill. ............ B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9838 Streator-Denrock, Ill. .............. B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9839 Republican-Oberlin, Kan, .......... B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9840 Palmer-Burwell, Neb. .............. B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

GBA2 RAPOTeeCUROON, DM, coc cece ccc e ewes X-B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9844 Emergency, Lines east .... ...... B-W 75 ft. © in. 

9846 Creston-Cumberland, Towa ........ B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9847. Nebraska City-Holdrege, Neb. ...... B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9848 Nebraska City-Holdrege, Neb. ...... B-G 7 Tt. O MA. 
M 9849 Burlington-Quincy, Ill. ............ B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

9565 Red Cloud-Aurora, Neb. .......... B-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9765 Peoria-DesMoines, Iowa .........-. A-G 75. ft. 0 in. 
M 9766 Peoria-DesMoines, Iowa ........... A-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9767. Lincoln-Sioux City-O’Neill, Neb. : A-G 75 ft. Oin. 
M 9768 Lincoln-Sioux City-O’Neill, Neb. ... A-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9769 Peoria-GJuincy, FN, ...icccccveerene A-G 75 ft. 0 in. 
M 9770 Wymore-Omaha, Neb. ............ A-W 73 ft. O in. 

C.& S. 401 Cheyenne-Wendover, Wyo. ......... A-G 75 ft. 0 in. 

C.& S. 402 Fort Collins-Denver, Colo. ......... A-G 75: it: © in. 

W. V. 20 Stamford-Wichita Falls, Tex........ A-G 75 it. O in. 
A -& evlinder, Model 148 Electro-Motive power plant—400 hp 


B 6 eylinder, Model 120 Electro-Motive power plant—275 hp. 
( -6 cylinder, Brill-Westinghouse power plant—250 hp. 
1)—6 cylinder, Model 106 Electro-Motive power plant—225 hp. 
E-~-Mack Dual power plant, Model AQ-—120 hp. each. 
W —Westinghouse electrical equipment. 
G---General Electric electrical equipment. 
Double-end control. 
M--Main line operation. 
* Converted inte gas-electric at Havelock shops and placed in service 


A 





Railway Passeners 
post Baggage- a 7 
office express Smoker General Built by service 
None 7 &. 30 um. None 42 Edwards l- 2-23 
None iy e 2 me. None 41 Edwards y 
None 17 st... 2 in, None 40 Edwards -27-25 
None 19 ft. 7 in. 10 27 Edwards 2¢ 
None 24 ft. 5 in. 10 17 Edwards 3-26-26 
None 26 -f%.. 10 in. Note 22 Edwards 3-26 
None 26 ft. 10 in. 10 12 Edwards 5- 26 
None 14 tt. 6 in. None 42 Brill 1-11-27 
None None 25 52 Pullman 8-10-28 
None 24 ft. 10 in. 15 24 Pullman 8- 1-28 
None 24 ft. 10 in. 5 24 Pullman 8- 9-28 
None 30 i. & im. None 32 Pullman 8-23-28 
None 30 ft. 8 in. 10 19 Pullman 12-13-28 
None 36 ft. 6 im. None 22 Pullmat 8-20-28 
None a7 t%. & mam. 12 27 H.&.F;. Co. 9-26 
15 it. © im. None 16 37 Pullman 8-15-28 
15 tt. @ in. None 16 37 Pullman 8-16-28 
15 ft. © in. None 16 37 Pullman 10-26-28 
15 ft. 0 in. None 16 37 Pullman 8-15-28 
15 ft. 0 in. None 16 37 Pullman 8-16-28 
15: tt. 0 m. 21 ft. 4 in None 22 Pullman 12-22-28 
15 ft. @ im. 24 ft. 3 in. 17 None ae 4 eS 10- 1-27 
5 ft. @ mi ae. 2m 12 None ee 30-27 
15 tt. 0 im. oo %,, 3 m, None None Pullman 29 
15 ft. 0 in. 33 4%. 2 in. None None Pullman 29 
15 ft. 0 in. 39° tt. 1 im, None None St. i, 4 5 27 
15 ft. 0 in. 39 ft. 1 in. None None at. ao, * 5 »7 
15 ft. 0 im. 39 ft. 1 in. None None St. -.. 4 9-23-27 
15 %. @ im. 39 ft. 1 in None None m £B. 4 9-22-27 
15 ft. ©: a. 39 ft. 12 im. None None Pullman 8-24-28 
15: &. © im, 39 t. f om None None Pullman 8-24-28 
15. ft, 0 mi, 39 ft. 1 in. None None Pullman )-11-28 
15 ft. O in. oo i, “1 im. None None Pullman 12-26-28 
15: t.. 0 in. 39 ff. 1 iM. None None Pullman 12-26-28 
None 25: %. © mm 18 37 Pullman 10-25-28 
None 26 ft. 1 in, 15 42 ma: Se i 10-24-27 
None 26 it 1 in. 15 42 pee, 5,. Ke. 10-21-27 
None 29 ft. 0 in. 10 39 1 a ae oe 10-14-27 
None 29 ft. O in. 10 29 Pullman 11-15-28 
None 40 ft. 8 in. 10 19 Pullman 12-19-28 
15 ft. 0 in. None 16 44 Pullman 10-27-28 
1S ft. O im. None 16 44 Pullman 11-15-28 
15 it. 0 in. 22m. Fim. _10 27 a Se ee 5- 7-27 
15 ft. 0 in. 22%. 7 3a. 10 27 a OR, 5- 6-27 
15 ft. 0 in. 22 tt. 7 m. 10 27 Pullman 7-27-2 
15 ft. 0 m Ze &. 7 im. 10 27 Pullman 7-27-25 
15: ft. 0) im, 25 ft. 6 in 10 22 mt. 3. ©. 10-28-27 
15 i: @ im. 33: &: © mm None 32 Pullman 8-14-28 
15.0 m. 23 tt. 5 i. 10 14 St. pee 0-27-27 
15 it. © in. 28 ft. 5 in 10 14 et. “Eas 10-26-27 
15-ft. 0 m, 28 ft. 5 in 10 14 ae A © L1-° 3-27 
15 ft. 0 in. 28 f 5 ir 10 14 Pullman 8- 1-28 
15 ft. 6 in. 28: ft. 5.2m: None 27 Pullman 7-26-28 
15 ft. 0 in. 2 &. 35 im 10 14 Pullman 8. 2-28 
15 &. 0: mn. 26 f. "5 im, 10 14 Pullman 8- 2-28 
15 ft. 0 in. Ze tt. 5am 10 14 Pullman 8- 3-28 
15 f 0m 28 ft. 5 in 16 14 Pullman 12-13-28 
None 26%: Lm 13 42 3.2, © 5-16-27 
15 ft. 0 in 43 #. . 3 -in. None None Pullman 2-27-29 
15 ft. 0 in. 3 ft. 3 in: None None Pullman -27-2! 
15 ft. 0 in. 43 ft: 3 in. None None Pullman 1 3-30 
15 ft. 0 in. 43 ft 3 in. None None Pullman 11- 4-30 
15 ft. O in. 43 ft 3 an. None None Pullman 10-29-30 
15 ft. 0 in. 43 ft 3 in, None None Pullman 0-98.30 
15 ft. 0 in. i —— as 27 None Pullman 28 
None 59 it.. 2 im. None None Pullman 29 
1S: ft. Bae: 44 ft. 0 in. None None Pullman ( 
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red and yellow to attract attention at road crossings; 
also, so that they can be seen at a greater distance by 
trackmen. 

An emergency stock of light repair parts is carried 
at all maintenance points, the general store at Aurora, 
Ill., carrying a complete stock of all repair parts. All 
battery repairs are made at Aurora, where all crank- 
case oil is shipped in containers after 1,500 miles of 
service and reclaimed by the Gustin-Bacon distillate pro- 
cess at a cost of 11.2 cents a gal, as compared with 42 
cents new. As necessary precautions due to the use 
of gasoline fuel, the cars are assigned to enginehouse 
stalls where fires and open flame lights can be kept 
away. All gasoline supply tanks are equipped with the 
Protecto-Seal device to eliminate any possible fire haz- 
ard. No welding is permitted about these cars and all 
maintenance forces are instructed in the safe handling 
of the equipment. No operation of the engine in closed 
buildings is permitted. 


Relatively Few Delays Due to Failures 


Delays to the equipment are reported as in regular 
train service, formal investigation being made in all 
cases where the delays exceed 30 min. When a car fails, 
the fact is recorded and a report by wire dispatched to 
the general office where arrangements are made for an 
investigation. At the end of each month, the failures 
are tabulated, analyzed and a mimeographed form sent 
out to all interested, with a view to preventing a recur- 
rence of that type of failure. In cases where necessary. 
disciplinary action is taken, as in the case of regular 
steam-train service. 

As is to be expected from the high percentage of 
availability, failures of gas-electric cars are few and far 
between, as shown in one of the tables. There were only 
21 failures with 57 cars, making a mileage of 3,341,004 
in 1930, or approximately 160,000 miles per failure. An- 
other way of expressing it would be .031 failures per 
car per month. 

The following is a typical failure report for the month 
of November, 1930: 


Car No. 9727, Creston Division, Lost 1 Hr. 53 Min. November 1 

Failure was attributed to connecting rod breaking in the crank end of 
rod, due to an existing fracture. . 

A sample of oil was taken from the crank case after failure occurred. 





Five 400-Hp. Electro-Motive Cars Delivered to the C. B. G 
Q. in 1930 
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Analysis showed oil to have a very dark appearance, which is evidence 
of considerable use between oil changes. It has been noted that the 
bearing ot No. 3 rod which failed had been taken up the previous night 
and possibly pulled up too tight. This, together with the poor condition 
of the lubricating oil, probably resulted in the bearing becoming hot and 
gripping the crank pin, due to lack of proper lubrication, causing the ro 
to fail at the point of fracture. 

This failure can be attributed to a combination of conditions, whi 
could have been avoided if the following precautions were taken: 

Extreme importance of careful inspection of reciprocating parts 

Changing out lubricating oil regularly iin order to avoid excessive us 
and dilution 

Connecting-rod crank-pin bearings should not be pulled up too tight 
but a clearance of .003 in. to .005 in. allowed on the diameter and a latera 
clearance of .020 in. equally divided. 

Motorman reports that he noticed an unusual sound in engine in 


mediately after leaving the terminal but he continued operation in th 
condition for some time before failure of rod occurred. Had he stopped 
when the unusual sound was first detected and made careful inspection, h 


probably would have located the trouble, after which a relief engine shoul 
have been called and an expensive failure avoided. 
Car No. 9811, Lincoln Division, Lost 3 Hr. 55 Min. November 8 

Failure due to piston breaking in No. 3 cylinder, It is impossible + 
make inspection of pistons unless cylinder head is removed and pi'sto 
pulled. Fractures in pistons are most times produced by detonatior 
caused by pre-ignition afid by excessive heating of engine due to ove 
load. Incorrect proportions of fuel components will also contribute to de- 
tonation by causing violent explosions when ignited instead of merely 
burning under high pressure as when properly proportioned. Detonatior 
from this cause can be somewhat diminished by supplying water to th: 
carburetors which injects a spray of Moisture into the fuel mixture. This 
application has been made to a few of the cars in service, resulting 
smoother operation and a considerable reduction in detonation unde 
heavy loads. 

Where detonation is present, check up on the magnetos and see that 
they are properly timed and synchronized. Also make sure that the power 
plant is not overloaded on account of excessive trailing load. 


Enginemen and crews are instructed by district mo 
tor-car supervisors who spend their entire time im the 





Failures With 57 Burlington Gas-Electric Cars in 1930 


Source 
Date Part Which Failed of failure 
January 11 Storage battery exhausted......... . May 
january 13 EE Ns oc oaio cc cine ee ceainss 4 . Man 
February 5 Traction-motor bearing burned out...... . Man 
February 25 Insufficient pressure on gas tank..... Man 
March 6 Traction-motor bearing running hot... Mechanical 
March 17 Oil-pump key sheared.............. Mechanical 
April 22 Cylinder-head gasket blown out...... .. Mechanical 
April 29 Broken oil pipe to engine........ ... Mechanical 
May 3 Main battery fuse burned out—Motormen 
; unable to locate...........- err: - 
Tune 23 Both magnetos failed............... , Man 
July 5 Piston failed in engine............... . Mechanical 
August EE ree ree . 
September 3 Connecting-rod bearing burned out. .. Man 
September 4 Loss of oil pressure due to sand hole open- 
ing in blocks under camshaft bearing...... Mechanica 
+ September 24 Connecting-rod bearing burned out..... . Man 
October 1 Connecting-rod bearing burned out. .. Man 
October 24 Connecting-rod breaking............. .. Man 
November 1 Broken connecting rod..........+.+5. . Mechanical 
November 8 ree : Mechanica 
December 1 Gas sump frozen—Stopping flow of gasoline to 
TST eee eves 
December 3 Engine backfiring—Burned insulation from 
ee eee ee coee Man 
December 13 Batteries run down..........-++ee05- .. Man 





field and are familiar with the condition of every car, 
as well as the qualifications of individual operators. 
Enginemen are provided with three bulletins, covering 
the general construction and operation of the equipment, 
and are required to familiarize themselves with the <e- 
tails. To assist in this educational work, the Burlington 
is now editing an up-to-date and revised pamphlet ot 
pocket size for distribution to all maintenance and op- 
erating men. Individual instruction of enginemen and 
motor-train crews is found to give the best results. The 
supervisors are required to make periodical surprise 
checks to determine if the men are on the alert. The 
district supervisors also keep monthly statements of in- 
dividual car performance, quantities of gasoline, lubri- 
cants and other supplies used. In case any of the cost 
figures appear excessive, the cause is determined and 
remedied, if possible. The ability of the crew is reflected 
in the performance of the car. 
Maintenance Policy and Organization 

The success of the Burlington in using gas-electric rail 
equipment. may be attributed to its refusal to overload 
the motor cars (handle extra trailers of excessive 
weight), operate at excessive speeds (over 35 m.p.h. on 
branch lines and 50 m.p.h. on main line), and a deter- 
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mined effort to provide adequate lubrication at all times. 
Aside from these reasons, the most important single 
factor has been the general policy of effective inspection 
and maintenance, with a supervisory organization report- 
ing directly to the operating vice-president, but co-ope- 
rating fully with the mechanical department. The car 
inspection and maintenance forces are all on the me- 
chanical-department payroll, reporting through their re- 
spective foreman, master mechanic or shop superinten- 
dent and superintendent of motive power to the vice- 
president of operation. The supervisory organization is 
comnrised of a superintendent of automotive service, 
general field supervisor and four district supervisors, 
who are responsible for the condition and satisfactory 
performance of automotive equipment on the road. In 
addition to instructing and training maintainers and en- 
ginemen, this supervisory organization keeps records of 
individual car performance, decides when cars need 
shopping for heavy repairs and passes on the quality of 
repair work done at the shops. 

The superintendent of automotive service makes 
recommendations regarding the details of new gas-elec- 
tric car specifications, repair operations, tolerances, 
standards, etc. The district supervisors have access to 
the shops and inspection points to see that the work is 
properly carried out and to inspect and pass on all repair 
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Burlington Organization for Handling Rail Car Inspection and 
Maintenance 


work before the cars are delivered to the transportation 
department. 

The advantages of this supervisory organization as 
developed on the Burlington include.a centralization of 
responsibility for the proper inspection, maintenance, 
distribution and assignment of gas-electric cars; direct 
action in case of emergency; district supervisory force 
unhampered in determining facts and reporting them; 
consequent prompt correction of any undesirable con- 
ditions; and the tendency to assure a consistently high 
standard of inspection and maintenance work. 


Handling Heavy Repairs 


Heavy repairs to 41 gas-electric cars on the Burling- 
ton are handled at the main locomotive shops, West 
Burlington, Iowa, for lines east, and heavy repairs to 16 
cars at the locomotive shops at Havelock, Neb., for lines 
west. No definite mileage is set as a goal to be attained 
between shopping dates for heavy repairs. The gen- 
eral policy is to keep the cars in service until the cost of 
running repairs becomes excessive and the engine and 
electrical equipment require a thorough overhauling. The 
mileage may vary between 150,000 and 230,000, accum- 
ulated in a period of 18 months to two years, depending 
upon the severity of the service and track conditions on 
the divisions where the respective cars operate. 

lhe most severe service in a gas-electric car is sus- 
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tained by the prime mover and about one month before 
the supervisor of automotive service determines from 
reports that a general overhauling of the power plant and 
car is desirable the mechanical department is notified of 
the desired shopping date, with a copy to the transporta- 
tion department, which arranges for replacement of the 
car and its movement to the shop. The mechanical de- 
partment is also given a detailed report of the work 
necessary and the material needed for replacement or re- 
pairs. A copy of this report is sent to the stores de- 
partment sufficiently in advance of shopping of the cai 
to prevent delays due to waiting for material. 

Cars are usually scheduled for heavy repairs so that 
one or two cars are in the back shop all the time, thus 
permitting the steady operation of a specialized gang 
which has become expert on rail-car work. Repair men 
work two eight-hour shifts on all cars. In this way, the 
gas-electric cars are overhauled and returned to service 
with the least possible delay. In fact, this principle is 
applied to all phases of gas-electric car inspection and 
maintenance, as the earnings of the equipment are subh- 
stantial and directly proportional to the miles run. 


Keeping Track of Trains 


HE Northern Pacific makes use of an effective 
T means of keeping track of the movement and con- 

sist of its passenger trains. This takes the form 
of a huge blackboard, evolved by the general superinten- 
dent of transportation and occupying a prominent place 
in his office. A glance at this board at any time shows 
the consist of each train, the number of cars and their 
type. The location of the train requires only another 
glance at the train sheet, which records by telegraph the 
movements of the various trains. 

The system provides a peg for each car. It is prop- 
erly marked, bearing the name or the number of the car. 
Just before a train on the system is set in motion and 
after orders have been given for its makeup, the proper 
pegs are placed side by side in the blackboard. If the 
train requires 10 cars, 10 pegs are in the blackboard 
train. Along the line, at proper designations, are the 
additional cars which will be required for the train. 





The Consist Indicating Board of the Northern Pacific 
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When the train sheet shows that the train has reached a 
point where its consist is to be changed, the blackboard 
train is changed accordingly, with pegs removed or 
inserted. 

On the blackboard at one time there are as many as 26 
through trains operating between St. Paul and the 
Pacific coast and YO branch line, local and special trains. 
The blackboard and train sheet combination enables the 
transportation officers to visualize train operation on the 
entire system at a glance. 

More than 1,000 units of passenger train equipment 
are required for the service. One section of the board 
is given over to pegs which indicate available cars and 
their location at various points. If a sharp unexpected 
increase in passengers should develop at any point along 
the system, it is necessary only to look at the board and 
order into service additional equipment which is avail- 
able at a point which the train is approaching. The equip- 
ment is distributed at all times so that such an emergency 
may be met without delay. Every unit of passenger 
equipment can be checked and located within 20 minutes. 
There have been times on the Northern Pacific, as. on 
other railroads, when it has been necessary in emer- 
gencies to “spot,” at a specific point, an entirely new 
train and order it in motion to substitute for a regular 
train. This blackboard and train sheet arrangement per- 
mits the assembling of this train within a comparatively 
few minutes. If the train requires a mail car, baggage 
car, coaches and Pullmans, the pegs in the blackboard 
will show their availability and location. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuHinctox, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
February 14 amounted to 720,689 cars, a slight in- 
crease as compared with the week before but a de- 
crease of 172,451 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year. As compared with 1929 
it was a decrease of 236,809 cars. Reductions as com- 
pared with both years were reported as to.all commodity 
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classifications and all districts. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, February 14, 1931 





: Districts 1931 1930 1929 
ORE ES OS ALIEN a ee 168,400 203,451 226,959 
Allegheny Ch eai agus Sea eee enka 143,479 179,890 193,423 
Pocahontas ee ee ree eee ee 43,658 56,521 59,015 
I den ci pig, o:2-0.e Kreis Nees eo 112,268 141,536 148,405 
I ei caheSiiniie Cabri ches 87.964 107.309 113,538 
Central Western ...........-...... 105.936 129,536 140,63 
Southwestern .............-000c0c0- 58,984 74.897 75,326 
Total Western Districts ............ 252,884 311,742 329,696 
OR Fe SS,  i.6.6 hk 0 Rho Rs haw 720,689 893,140 957,498 
Commodities : 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 41,279 44,734 47,153 
Ss eee eee 23,046 25,888 26,879 
Coal bee a ss eib-6:k a Oe ae 5 een Sie Ona 148,209 180,987 211,750 
NN Bad ee aca ta ci cry eas wea ik acc 9,192 11,674 13,599 
wD DUNNNEOR G o..c ie coucessonks.ce 34,899 59,216 61,524 
SN, dma ad Biers tn Sasa is. w RH aR & 5,899 8.905 9,605 
1 RS i ee eee 212,610 239,432 248,570 
nn ee 245,555 322,304 338,418 
eee er ae nee 720,689 893,140 957,498 
OS eee eee 719,053 886,701 955,981 
Ee ES eer en 719,281 898.835 947,154 
OE Ce eee 715.690 862,346 926,474 
EE EY. oivnpchia Metimesradarnsewea 725,938 847,155 931,861 
Cumulative total, 7 weeks ........ 4,930,284 6,026,393 6.432.088 


Car Loading in Canada 
Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended February 14 totaled 48,157 cars, an increase 
of 1,201 cars over the previous week and a decrease of 
9,015 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rece’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
og. ae. Se. 48,157 29,181 
ee) ee Se, ee 46,956 29,360 
TT OE eee 47,139 28,815 
Oe, a ee 57,172 38,617 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
i a a. : ee 317,295 189,614 
ao. i a. ere . 384,459 252,441 
Wemeuary 16, BRA ca cee ives owes 411,309 279,890 





AvuGust ABENDROTH, retired foreman in the shops of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Milwaukee, Wis., now 
82 years old, is credited with having served in the car depart- 
ment of that road for 47 years without sustaining any serious 
bodily injury; and the 13 men who worked under him in the 
shops, for periods aggregating 224 years, had during that time 
That 


one item was caused by a man stepping on a picce of glass. 


but one injury sufficient to figure in the accident record. 
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A Complex 


Bridge-Moving 


World’s longest single-leaf bascule span 
shifted 400 ft. to accommodate channel change 


By C. H. Mottier 


Engineer of Design, Chicago Terminal Improvements, 


IHinois Central 


HE straightening of the south branch of the Chicago 
7 river between Taylor and Eighteenth streets, gave 
rise to a number of difficult and expensive contingent 
projects by the railroads that own property and trackage 
in the territory affected. Of these, the moving of the 
St. Charles Air Line bridge, a double-track single-leaf 
Strauss bascule span built in 1920 at a cost of $705,000, 
was of an outstanding character. Until it was shortened 
to fit the site to which it was moved, this was the long- 
est single-leaf railroad bascule bridge in the world, the 
movable leaf being 260 ft. long. When in the open 
(vertical) position, the span extended to the normal 
height of a 24-story building. 

The bridge is an important element in the property of 
the St. Charles Air Line, which functions as an inter- 
change railway about three-fourths of a mile long, located 
just north of Sixteenth street and connecting the IlIli- 
nois Central and the Michigan Central on the lake front 
with the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, just west of the South branch of 
the Chicago river. The line is owned equally by the four 
railways it serves, and is operated and maintained by the 
Illinois Central. 


Two Interrelated Projects 


The straightening of the river resulted in the shifting 
of the channel a distance of about 400 ft. to the west at 
the location of the Air Line crossing, as may be ob- 
served in the aerial photograph of downtown Chicago 
looking northeast from near Twenty-second street. In 
the lower center of the picture may be seen the St. 
Charles Air Line crossing the old filled channel and the 
bridge being re-erected on the west side of the new 
channel. Further to the left, the line is seen to cross over 
tracks that parallel the new channel. This overcrossing 
indicates the present stage of a project for the separa- 
tion of grades of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Burlington and the North Western which is closely 
interrelated with the project for moving the Air Line 
bridge to its new location. 

The straightening of the river channel, which was 
carried out in an efficient manner by the Department of 
Public Works of the city, involved the assessment of 
benefits and the award of damages to the owners of ad- 
jacent property and under this arrangement the city al- 
lowed the Air Line $425,000 to compensate it for mov- 

ing its bridge from the old to the new channel or, if pre- 





Job 


Dismantling the St. Charles Air Line Bridge 
—tThe Structure Was Re-erected to the Left 
of the B. & O. Bridge in the Background 


ferred by the railroad, for constructing a new bridge 
across the new channel. Many different schemes for 
meeting the situation were considered. Up to a certain 
moment navigation was to be maintained in the old 
channel and then switched without interruption to the 
new channel. This required the Air Line to maintain 
movable bridges over both channels, which was a very 
important obligation, as a temporary movable bridge, 
even with a restricted opening, could not be built over 
either channel for less than $150,000. The problem was 
solved by a temporary interchange of use of the Air 
Line bridge and one built by the Baltimore & Ohio as 
outlined below. 


Make Use of Two Bridges 


The B. & O. was required to build a new bridge across 
the straightened channel immediately north of the new 
Air Line bridge and an arrangement was made with the 
B. & O. whereby its bridge was placed in a position that 
would permit its use temporarily by the Air Line for 
crossing the new channel. This situation is shown in 
Fig. 1. The Air Line was single-tracked during con- 
struction operations, which made it possible to use the 
then existing Air Line bridge as a crossing of the old 
channel and the B. & O. bridge as a temporary crossing 
of the new channel. This operation was continued until 
after navigation was transferred from the old to the new 
channel. It was then possible to drive a temporary trestle 
across the old channel, as shown in Fig. 2 ‘This re- 
leased the Air Line bridge so that it could be moved to 
its new position over the. new channel. 
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Photo Courtesy L. D. Gayton, City Engineer, Chicago 


Thus, the construction of the B. & O. bridge was one 
of the first steps necessary in connection with the river- 
straightening project. The roads involved in the grade 
separation near Canal and Sixteenth streets had not as 
yet agreed on the grade separation plan. But in view of 
.the requirements of the river-straightening project, the 
B. & O. could not wait until the grade separation prob- 
lem was settled, and built its bridge on a low grade line 
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Fig.1 First stage, Air Line using both bridges 
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Fig.2 Air Line using temporary trestle and B.&0. bridge 
while Air Line bridge was being transferred to new site 
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Fig.3 Third stage and final arrangement-B. & 0. will use Air 
Line bridge while its own bridge is being raised to final grade 























Sequence of Traffic Shifts Required for the Bridge Transfer 
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An Aerial Photograph of the 
River Change—Light Area in 
the Center Is the Old Chan- 


nel Filled In, St. Charles 
Air Line Crossing in the 
Middle Distance, Chicago’s 


“‘Loop”’ in the Background 


determined by the perpetuation of the grade crossing be- 
tween the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania 575 ft. west of 
the new channel. 

After the bridge was completed and placed in opera- 
tion it was decided definitely to go ahead with the grade 
separation, which required that both the Air Line and 
B. & O. bridges be built at,a higher elevation than that 
adopted initially for the B. & O. bridge. Because of this 
situation it was decided to raise the Air Line bridge to 
the higher grade line dictated by the requirements of 
grade separation, and as shown on the profile. After the 
Air Line bridge is placed in operation, which will be done 
as early this year as weather conditions will make track 
work practicable, the B. & O. will make a temporary con- 
nection to the Air Line bridge as shown on Fig. 3. The 
B. & O. will then proceed to raise its bridge to the final 
high grade line elevation and complete the west ap- 
proach, after which the B. & O. traffic will be trans- 
ferred back from the Air Line to the B. & O. bridge. 


Bridge Was Shortened 


The Air Line bridge, in its new location, being at 
right angles to the river, needed to be only 220 ft. long 
instead of its original length of 260 ft. This required 
the shortening of the movable leaf and a corresponding 
reconstruction of the counterweights and counterweight 
trusses. The shortening operation was accomplished by 
cutting out one panel of the bridge, as shown in Fig. 4. 
This shortening of the movable leaf, as well as the re- 
modeling of the counterweight truss, was accomplished 
during the moving operations. 

In calling for bids for moving the bridge, the railroad 
outlined two alternate methods that might be followed 
The contractor was permitted to submit a proposal on 
either or both methods. One of the methods contem 
plated the complete dismantling and re-erecting of the 
structure. The other was based on moving the bridge by 
the flotation method which was to be accomplished in tw 
operations, the movable leaf to be floated on two barges 
from its original position to a temporary location, anc 
later from the temporary location to its final position 
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The shortening of the span was to be accomplished while 
the movable leaf was stored in the temporary location. 
The second operation involved floating the A-frame and 
a part of the counterweight truss from the old to the new 
position. 

Five bids were received, four based on the flotation 
method and one on the dismantling and _ re-erecting 
method. The low bidder, the Strobel Steel Construction 
Company, elected to use the dismantling and re-erecting 
method, and the contract for the work was awarded to 
and executed by that company. 


Trouble with Sticking Pins 


The dismantling of the bridge required approximately 
four months. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
removing the pins. At first the usual method of hitting 
the pin with a ram was employed, but as this was not 
effective on some of the larger pins, a method was de- 
vised by which a framework was so constructed that 
jacks could be made to bear against the pin. This meth- 
od worked effectively on all but one 16-in. pin that was 
retained within a steel collar. This pin was not designed 
to move within this collar, and a rust seal had de- 
veloped that made it impossible to remove the pin from 
the collar, even after 120 tons pressure had been exerted 
on the pin. As this was the maximum pressure that could 
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How the Trusses Were Shortened to Fit the New Span Length 


be applied to the pin in the field with safety it was de- 
sided to dismantle this particular member and send the 
pin and collar, together with the gusset plates attached 
to the collar to the Illinois Central’s shops at Burnside, 
(Chicago) where the pin was placed in a hydraulic press 
capable of developing 700 tons pressure. This pressure 
was sufficient to remove the pin. 

After the surface of the pin had been cleaned with 
emery paper a trial demonstrated that the weight of the 
pin was sufficient to force it vertically through the steel 
sleeve without the application of any additional force. 
This showed the tremendous grip that had been devel- 
oped by the rust seal. In the re-erection operation this 
particular pin was driven home in its horizontal position 
with no special effort, the operation being accomplished in 
less than 10 min. 


Rapid Progress in Re-erection 


The re-erection of the steel for the bridge was per- 
formed in 10 weeks, which is a record time for a struc- 
ture of this type. The method adopted by the contractor 
in both dismantling and re-erection did not involve the 
use of falsework. The dismantling of the movable leaf 
was accomplished by means of a traveler erected on the 
upper chords of the truss. After the upper portion of 
the movable leaf had been removed, a derrick located on 
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Re-erecting the Bridge on the New Site—B8. & O. 
Structure in the Rear 


the top of the A-frame removed the bottom portion of 
the movable leaf and the counterweight trusses. The A- 
frame was then removed by a derrick set up on the 
ground. Reverse operations were followed in the re- 
erection. 

This project was handled for the Air Line by the 
Chicago Terminal Improvement organization of the 
Illinois Central. 


THERE SEEMS TO BE SOMETHING IN WHAT HE SAYS 
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Boston & Maine Develops 
Winter Sports Traffic 


ELIEVING that the opportunities for winter 
sports available within a few miles of Boston, 
Mass., are equal to those to be found at the more 

distant regularly developed winter resorts, the passenger 
traffic department of the Boston & Maine inaugurated a 
series of one-day outing excursions on Sunday, January 
11. The plan for the excursions was developed in co- 
operation with the Appalachian Mountain Club of Bos- 
ton, an organization of winter sports enthusiasts, and has 
met with an immediate response which has steadily in- 
creased with each successive Sunday since the first ex- 
cursion was run. 

The plan is to select a new destination for each suc- 
ceeding Sunday’s outing within a maximum distance of 
150 miles from Boston and a round-trip fare not to ex- 
ceed three dollars. The destination of each Sunday’s 
excursion is not determined until the preceding Thurs- 
day, when, after a study of meteorological reports in 
consultation with representatives of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, a destination is selected at which favor- 
able weather conditions seem most likely to prevail and 
where snow and ice conditions are good for snowshoe- 
ing, tobogganing, skiing, sleighing and skating. The six 
excursions which have been run so far this season have 
been to points in southern New Hampshire, ranging 
from 64 miles to 125 miles distant from Boston. The 
rates for the round trips ranged upward from two dol- 
lars for the distances under 100 miles to two dollars and 
fifty cents and two dollars and seventy-five cents for the 
longer distances. The trains leave Boston at 8:30 a. m., 
and, returning, depart for Boston at about 6:15 p. m. 

The trains usually consist of a combination coach and 
baggage car, as many coaches as are required to accom- 
modate the patrons, a dining car and a club car. The 
train is parked at the destination throughout the day, in 
charge of the crew, so that patrons may return to it at 
any time to patronize the dining car, to rest, or to dry 
out wet clothing, and surplus equipment may be left 
aboard if desired. 

Special menus are provided on the dining cars for the 
snow sports train, including club breakfasts ranging in 
price from twenty cents to one dollar, a one-dollar table 
d’hote dinner and a la carte service. Provision has been 
made for a continuous buffet service of refreshments, 
such as soft drinks and ice cream, in the lounge car. 

An indication of the popularity of these excursions is 
the increase in patronage which they have enjoyed. Be- 
ginning with the first excursion which ran on Sunday, 
January 11, there were 196 passengers. On the second 
Sunday the number increased to 237, and, on the third 
Sunday, to 367. On the fourth Sunday there were 320 
passengers, and on the fifth the number increased to 
650. For this excursion it was necessary to provide two 
diners and eleven coaches, in addition to the combina- 
tion baggage car and the lounge car. On February 15 
it was necessary to provide three trains to accommodate 
966 excursionists. In addition to its own advertising of 
these trips, the Boston & Maine has had the benefit of 
considerable additional publicity in the advertising of 
Boston stores selling sports equipment and clothing, as 
well as editorial comments in the local newspapers. 

An interesting feature of the excursion is the arrange- 
ments which have been made by the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club to provide leaders for parties of expert skiers 
who wish to leave the train at some distance from its 
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Leaving the Winter Sports Special for a Day in the Open 


final destination and travel cross-country to the destina- 
tion point. Other parties of those less expert, under 
similar leadership, leave the train at points less distant 
from the final destination, and novices in this sport may 
have the opportunity of developing some facility in the 
art under expert guidance in shorter trips out from the 
destination point. 

It is hoped that the wide public interest in winter 
sports which these excursions have indicated may serve 
as an inducement for the development of a winter sea- 
son among the summer resorts in the territory covered 
by the excursions, which may make it possible to open 
for a winter season some of the hotels which now oper- 
ate during the summer only. Many towns within the 
area covered by the excursions have requested that they 
be made the destinations of future excursions. 


* *« * 
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At the Rotterdam Station of the Dutch Railways 


Electrification on the railroads of Holland includes 16% track miles, 
operated on a 1,500-volt direct current system with the chord type ot 
catenary construction. There are 242 multiple unit cars in use, while 
both installation and eauipment are modern and high grade, according 
to a report by G. I. Wright and A. T. Dice, Jr., of the Reading. Moto: 
cars are equipped with four 200 hp. motors, haul trailers, and have 
balancing speed of 60 m. 7. h. Electrification of the Dutch railways 
where traffic requires fast trains at frequent intervals, and where there 
is extensive competition from private motor coaches and trucks and canals 
has proved successful both from an operating and financial viewpoint. 


















Control of Railroads Analyzed for 
House Committee 


Legislation recommended to bring all acquisitions 
under |. C. C. jurisdiction 


tion or common control of railroads, by holding 

company or otherwise, faster than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can get around to expressing its 
approval or disapproval, and later consideration of fur- 
ther retroactive legislation to prevent “some obstinate in- 
terest” from holding a strategic railroad indefinitely, 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission might pre- 
fer to allocate elsewhere and thus retarding the process 
of “desired and orderly consolidation,” are the principal 
recommendations made in a 1700-page report submitted 
to the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce on February 20 by Walter M. W. Splawn. Dr. 
Splawn was retained as special counsel for the committee 
to conduct an investigation of railroad ownership and 
control, with particular reference to holding companies, 
investment trusts, etc., under a resolution adopted by the 
House following recommendations by the Interstate 
Commerce Comission that Congress look into the matter 
with a view to possible legislation. 

The specific recommendations are: 

I. It is respectfully recommended for the consideration of the 
committee, first, that paragraph (2) of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, be amended so as to bring with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval or disapproval any acquisition of the control of a rail- 
road which would result in bringing that road into affiliation 
with, in control of, or under the management of another rail- 
road, whether the acquisition be by holding company or other- 
wise. 

II. Second, that at the next session of the Congress the com- 
mittee shall give consideration to whether or not legislation is 
necessary to deal with any past acquisitions of railway proper- 
ties such as are disclosed in this report, and which have not had 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission as being 
in the public interest. 

III. Third, that the scope of the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 114 be broadened to include all holding com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce. 

A resolution to carry into effect the first recommenda- 
tion was introduced in the House on the following day 
by Chairman Parker of the committee. 

Such legislation would not be merely to close the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen, Dr. Splawn 
suggests, because not all of the horses have yet been 
taken, and there are rumors of activities west of 
the Mississippi river analogous to those in the East. The 
report notes that the Southern Pacific Land Company 
has acquired 24.79 per cent of the stock of the St. Louis 
Southwestern and that the Virginia Transportation 
Company, one of the Van Sweringen mediums, is one of 
the substantial holders of Chicago Great Western stock. 

No conclusions have been reached as to whether fed- 
eral regulation of the holding company is necessary or 
desirable but it is proposed to spend several months on a 
study of that subject and the third recommendation that 
the scope of the investigation be broadened to include all 
holding companies engaged in interstate commerce, is 
tiade so that it may be co-ordinated with the investiga- 
tion of public utility companies now being conducted 
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for the Senate by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The report is probably the most comprehensive com- 
pilation and analysis of statistical and other data con- 
cerning railroad ownership and control that has ever 
been made, accompanied by a series of studies as to the 
power of Congress to regulate stock ownership in rail- 
roads and as to whether the holding company should be 
outlawed or regulated. The very wide distribution of the 
ownership of railway stocks is repeatedly emphasized in 
the report, which states also that “large individual or 
family holdings of railroad securities appear to be quite 
limited,” leading Chairman Parker to declare in an ad- 
dress to the House that: 

“The ownership of railway stocks is in the hands of a 
multitude of American citizens.” The conclusion is 
reached that “the investment trust as such is not a factor 
in railroad control,” and the report discloses that the 
large banks and investment banking and brokerage 
houses together own only:5 per cent of the total out- 
standing stock of all Class I railroads. 

The report was transmitted to the House and made 
public on the same day it was furnished to the commit- 
tee, as a “preliminary progress report,” to be followed 
by other parts. After the committee has considered the 
findings and held hearings on the pertinent questions as 
they develop during the course of the investigation the 
committee will submit its recommendations for legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile Chairman Parker, in an address to 
the House regarding the findings already made, person- 
ally urged enactment of the proposed amendment to 
Section 5 at this session. There was no expression from 
the committee itself. 

Although the investigation resulted from the activities 
of the Van Sweringen interests and the Pennsylvania in 
acquiring control, largely through holding companies, of 
strategic railroads which have been allocated to other 
systems in the Interstate Commerce Commission consoli- 
dation plan, no general criticism of holding companies 
is included in the report. It points to activities of cer- 
tain companies as tending to interfere with “the process 
of desired and orderly consolidation” under the direction 
of the commission and, in marked contrast to the recent 
report by the special counsel for the Senate committee, 
the tone is distinctly favorable to continued progress in 
the direction of merging the railroads into a limited num- 
ber of systems. For this purpose the holding company 
is viewed as in many ways a useful institution. 

Information in the report relating to holding com- 
panies, Mr. Parker said, reveals that in general “holding 
companies in the railway field are merely used for con- 
venience in tying subsidiary corporations in with the 
parent companies,” and “in only a few instances,” he 
said, “have there been notable activities such as those 
which provoked the complaint of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” Mr. Parker also said that “most 


of these acquisitions of control through the device of the 
holding company about which the commission has com- 
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plained will soon be submitted to the commission in 
connection with application for four dominant systems 
in eastern territory.” 


Fourteen Major Groups Seen 


Although the ownership is widely distributed the re- 
port finds that acquisition of control of railroads has 
already proceeded at such a rate that 210,000 miles of 
line, or nearly 85 per cent of the railway mileage of the 
country, is now controlled by 14 major groups, whereas 
the Interstate Commerce Commission consolidation plan 


proposes 19 railway systems, aside from those controlled ~ 


by the two Canadian systems. It is also shown that 16 
Class I railroads and 46 subsidiaries control 146,465 
miles or about three-fifths of the total railway mileage. 
Over 350 pages are devoted to a special report of an 
investigation of the complicated intercorporate relation- 
ships of the Van Sweringen group, which is credited with 
control of 28,631 miles, whereas the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific group is credited with 27,421 miles and 
the Pennsylvania group with 23,498. The next largest 
is the Southern Pacific, with only 14,484 miles. There 
are also 200 pages on the Pennsylvania activities and 
about 150 on the Great Northern-Northern Pacific. 


Taking up its recommendations in order the report says that 
if paragraph (2) of Section 5 were amended so as to require 
those seeking acquisition of control of railroads to obtain the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission before such 
acquisition were lawful, there would likely be in the future no 
further cause for complaint such as‘that made by the commission 
to Congress in its annual report of 1929. If such an amend- 
ment be drawn, it should be made clear that while it refers to 
acquisitions which will take place after the enactment of the 
amendment, it would in no way give immunity to anyone for a 
violation of existing laws by reason of any acquisition prior to 
the effective date of the amendment. 

“It would appear sensible first to close the doors of the stables 
still occupied before going in search of horses which have been 
removed,” the report says. “There have been certain develop- 
ments in the West which are causing some railway managements 
to - new connections and additional affiliations for their 
roads. 

“There are two outstanding recent developments which appear 
to have an unsettling effect on the railroads in the West. These 
are, first, the acquisition of the Missouri-Pacific lines by the Van 
Sweringen interests; second, the proposal under the plan for 
four systems in the east to extend those eastern systems to the 
Missouri river gateways. The near future may bring other de- 
velopments which may stimulate certain interests to seek control 
of railway properties in the west or in other sections of the 
country. It is not correct to conclude that all has already hap- 
pened which could take place in acquiring control of railroads 
without the approval of the commission.’ 

It is suggested that consideration of whether or not legisla- 
tion is necessary to deal with past acquisitions of railroads with- 
out the commission’s approval may be deferred until the next 
session of the Congress. This for two reasons: First, if such 
legislation should be found necessary the attempt at its formula- 
tion would provoke extensive hearings, and the difficult and del- 
icate questions involved would require most careful and mature 
deliberation. The second reason is that under the reported pro- 
posal to form four systems in eastern territory practically all 
the acquisitions at which such legislation would be directed will 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with the applications for the approval of the four proposed 
systems. It is conceivable that as the result of these proceedings 
legislation looking toward compelling divesture of control by 
any particular interest where the commission had not given its 
approval would be made unnecessary. By the time the Congress 
convenes for the next session events will have doubtless trans- 
pired which will reveal whether or not the Congress will have 
to increase the powers of the commission with reference to past 
— of control about which the commission has com- 
plaine 

The third recommendation is made because the holding com- 
pany as an agency in interstate commerce is not confined to rail- 
way transportation. In fact, the use of the holding company has 
been more varied in other fields. 
not to regulate the holding company in certain of its uses and/ 
or abuses in interstate commerce, it seems that the committee 
should be fully informed as to the exact nature of this device, 
as to whether or not its uses vary from one line of business ac- 
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tivity to another and as to what are its economic advantages 
and disadvantages with respect to each character of business in 
which it is used. 

If Federal regulation of the holding company is necessary, the 
reasons for that necessity should be clear, the evils to be reme- 
died should be apparent, and the scope and the limits of desired 
and possible federal control should be clearly set forth. Nec- 
essary protection should be afforded, in so far as it is possible 
under federal regulation, to those who would otherwise suffer 
without interfering with or placing undue burdens upon legiti- 
mate and desirable business activity. Formulation of such legis- 
lation will require a comprehensive and prolonged study by this 
committee as preparation for the extensive hearings. 


Broader Study of Holding Company Now Proposed 


The investigation conducted for the committee has 
been directed according to the report: 

(1) To the possibility of unification or consolidation 
of railroads without the approval of the commission. 

(2) To the holding company as an instrumentality 
which may be used in the manner described by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, and in other ways. 

“Tt soon became apparent that it would be impossible 
to complete both lines of investigation by the time the 
Seventy-first Congress reassembled for the short session. 
It seemed possible to finish the investigation of owner- 
ship of railroads to the extent necessary to enlighten the 
Congress as to whether or not there should be further 
legislation with reference to the acquisitions of control 
of railway properties. Again, from the activity in 
acquisition of control in certain areas of the country, 
particularly the eastern territory, it seemed desirable 
that the Congress should be in a position to act with 
reference to those matters at the earliest possible date. 
It was obvious that the study of the holding company as 
an instrumentality in interstate commerce could not be 
completed by January, 1931. For this reason it was 
decided to press the first part of the investigation to a 
conclusion by the time the Congress reassembled, so that 
it would be in a position to act with reference to extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the commission to include acquisi- 
tions of control of railroads by nonoperating companies.” 
As a result of this policy, the committee has before it 
a completed study bearing on the first problem. The 
other study can be finished only after several months of 
further investigation. 

While the investigation has been conducted at an ex- 
pense of something less than the $50,000 appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose, it is stated that it has cost 
the companies investigated several times that amount. 

The report shows that while Congress and the com- 
mission were delaying “certain great systems, particular- 
ly in the East, developed intensive rivalries of interest 
with reference to the acquisition of certain strategic 
railway properties” which eventually led to anti-trust 
law proceedings by the commission to prevent some of 
the systems from getting control of lines “which might 
not go to them in an orderly consolidation proceeding” 
and that “the commission finally brought to the attention 
of Congress that certain carrier interests were apparent- 
ly getting desirable properties through acquisition of 
control by affiliated but non-operating companies.” 

The investigation conducted under House resolution No. 114 
has established that the commission was correct in its belief that 
certain railway systems are in desperate competition for strategic 
properties, particularly in eastern territory. The acquisitions of 
such holding companies as the Pennroad Corporation and the 
Alleghany Co. are notable instances. If these groups were 
called, they would doubtless in each case assert that they had 
made these acquisitions for the purpose of ultimately presenting 
to the commission for its approval a “set-up” of railway prop- 
erties which each respective group would desire to have ap- 
proved as a unification in the public. interest. 

Conceivably some obstinate interest might hold a strategic 
railroad indefinitely and thereby greatly retard the process of de- 
sired and orderly consolidation. Such an interest might plead 
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in justification of its activity that consolidation should be grad- 
ual. Gradual consolidation contemplates applications to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, careful consideration of well- 
prepared records, and adjustments and modifications of systems 
in the light of experience. The mere holding of important rail- 
way property in ‘order to attain some private profit is not the 
same thing as a gradual consolidation, but is rather an arbitrary 
interference with any sort of consolidation, and involves a refu- 
sal to permit an inquiry as to whether the ‘particular acquisition 
is or is not in the public interest. Regardless of the intent or 
motive which might be alleged, the commission was correct in 
its fear that the effect of these acquisitions of control by non- 
operating companies not within its jurisdiction would be so to 
entrench particular interests in so far as particular properties 
are concerned that consolidation might perhaps in effect 
be accomplished without the approval of the Congress. 
Certainly the difficulties would be so increased as to make 
it well nigh impossible to bring about the agreement neces- 
sary to an orderly and satisfactory unification of railway prop- 
erties in eastern territory. What has been done in the East 
could easily be duplicated when there might be provocation in 
any other part of the country. 

The holding company has lent itself as a convenient instru- 
mentality in this terrific struggle between the railway giants of 
the East over coveted properties. An amendment to paragraph 
(2) of section 5 can be drawn so as to bring these holding com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the commission in so far as they 
seek acquisition of control of railroads. It seems that such 
an amendment should be passed with promptness. It need not 
wait upon legislation concerning other phases of holding com- 
pany’ activity. 

The report falls into the following parts: 

First, the study of “The constitutional power of Con- 
gress to regulate stock ownership in the railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.” 

Second, the study of “Should the railway holding com- 
pany be outlawed?” 

Third, analyses of statistical and other data gathered 
concerning the ownership of railroads. 

Fourth, findings from investigations made by expert 
accountants of the books and records of a number of 
holding companies. 

Fifth, historical sketches of a few notable holding 
companies. 

Sixth, an alphabetical list of officers and directors of 
the railroads of the United States, showing in each case 
the other companies in which a particular person is also 
an officer or director. 

Seventh, appendixes. 

In addition to those employed out of the appropriation 
made available to the committee arrangement was made 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission under which 
some of its best technical men were loaned for this inves- 
tigation. A number of the commission’s most expert 
accountants ‘were detailed to search the books and rec- 
ords in the offices of holding companies. The statistical 
work was done for the most part in the offices of the 
commission through the collaboration of employees of 
the committee and those loaned by the commission, 

Summarizing the discussions as to the first two parts 
the report says: 


The Power of Congress to Regulate Stock Ownership 


Federal incorporation offers but little as a solution of the 
problem of regulation of stock ownership in railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Very little can be hoped for from federal regulation of inter- 
state transactions in corporate securities. 

It is believed that stock ownership may be an interference 
with or an obstruction to the exercise by Congress of its power 
to regulate interstate commerce, as it has now undertaken to do. 

If the policy of an act warrants interference with stock own- 
ership at all, there is ground for believing that it may put re- 
straints on individuals in that regard. 

(a) Ifa contemplated statute prohibited future acquisition of 
railroad stock in certain lines by certain classes of persons ex- 
cept on approval by the commission it might prohibit without 
like approval the holding after a fixed date of stocks lawfully 

«quired under present law. 

(b) Congress has recognized in the Clayton act that voting 
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may be an offense when passive stock ownership for investment 
is not. 

(c) It would appear that some tests of the public interest 
should be specified by the Congress. 

(d) Assuming a holding company to be sufficiently related to 
interstate commerce through its stock interests in rai come to 
justify congressional regulation at all, the power to investigate 
and to require reports follows as a matter of course. 

(e) The condemnation of stock interest is new ground in 


legislation, and the present state of the authorities does not 
warrant prediction with assurance that it will have final ac- 
ceptance. 


Should the Railway Holding Company Be Outlawed? 


Attention is here called to Prof. James C. Bonbright’s dis- 
cussion: 

If the holding company were outlawed there would be left the 
following devices for affecting railway unification : 

1. The lease. 

2. The merger. 

3. The purchase of the controlling stock of one operating 
company by another operating company. 

The effectiveness of the third device might be greatly lessened 
by outlawing the so-called pure holding company. By pure hold- 
ing company is meant a corporation which merely owns the se- 
curities of other corporations without operating any business. 

While the consolidation provision of the een gy act 
looked ultimately to outright fusion as the permanent form of 
combination, the existence of paragraph (2) of section 5 indi- 
cates that the Congress contemplated a looser form of unification 
as an intermediary step. Since it is more than likely that when 
once the railways of this country are completely merged into 
final consolidations they will remain merged, it appears desir- 
able that the Congress for some time should continue the provi- 
sion for the looser form of combination offered by the holding 
company. 

There are three reasons for believing that under certain con- 


ditions the pure holding company is preferable to the operating 
company as a basis of railway consolidation: 

First the advantage of a more e symmetrical type of managerial 
organization. 

Second, the advantage of a more effective financial plan 

Third, ‘the adaptability of the holding company for the con- 
trol of constituent companies within the system, subsidiary to or 
affiliated with the operation of railroads. 

The most important of these advantages appears to be the 
second. It seems inadvisable to burden an operating company 
with issues of securities, the purpose of which paar not be 
to finance its own property but simply to obtain control of other 
properties in different parts of the country. Through ‘the hold- 
ing company ‘the burden of the quasi fixed charge may be spread 
more evenly over the entire system instead of being concen- 
trated in one operating company. Then, too, if the holding 
company fails, the credit of the constituent members the 


system would not be so adversely affected. 


An abstract of the report follows: 


Analyses of Statistical and Other Data 


The investigation authorized by House Resolution 114 is com- 


monly referred to as a holding company investigation and such 
it primarily is. However, the holding company is only one and 
a rather special agency through which control may be exercised. 

Control is not easy to define or to measure. In the case of 
some railroads whose stock is widely held and hee ‘ahains, 
year in and year out, are reasonably well conducted, there may 
be no group of stockholders to whom even a semblance of con- 


trol can be attributed. In other cases the management must be 
alert and ever mindful of the potential encroachments of out- 


siders, knowing that continuance in power requires that any 
large ‘adverse holdings of the company’s stock be matched and 
that friendly relations be maintained with minority groups. In 


still other cases, a dominant personality among the sock iolders 
may exercise a control to which his holdings do not entitle him; 


or communities of interest in other fields may hold diversified 
holdings together in a loose confederation while conditions 
are normal, and drive them into compact groups when emer- 


gencies arise. Control is, then, a variable condition, being some- 
times assured where it does not seem to exist in fact, and 
in other instances threatened even though it rests on large hold- 
ings. 

Friendly or business understandings, communities and al- 
liances of interests, the influence of personalities, and other such 
intangible factors can not be brought into a statistical analysis 
of railroad control. H. Res. 114 clearly did not contemplate 
an investigation of the scope necessary for the determifation 
of control in this broad sense. The present phase of the in- 
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quiry is therefore directed primarily at ascertaining the facts 
as to the ownership of the voting securities of individual rail- 
roads as a means of determining the extent to which the various 
agencies named in the resolution participate in such ownership, 
the processes by which such securities are acquired, the agencies 
through which they are held, and the effects of such ownership 
on the control and the regulation of railroads. 

Two approaches at once suggest themselves in ascertaining 
the facts as to the ownership of railroad securities. One is that 
of going direct to the agencies who are known or presumed to 
hold railroad securities and to ascertain, by actual audit, the 
amounts of stock each such agency owns or has an interest in 
and to determine the nature of the activities of such agency. 
The second approach seems simpler and more satisfactory for 
the purposes of a general survey. It is to go to the stock regis- 
try books of the railroads and to ascertain from ‘them the own- 
ership of the outstanding securities. One difficulty is the fact 
that the names known to the railroads and recorded on _ their 
books are so generally not the names of the true parties in in- 
terest but those of brokers, nominees, and other intermediaries. 

The railroads have, however, many essential facts in their 
possession and their stockholders’ lists serve at least as points 
of departure. The committee therefore addressed its first in- 
quiry in the form of a questionnaire to Class I railroads. This 
required, first, a statement of the amount, authorized and actual- 
ly outstanding, of any securities to which actual or contingent 
voting rights attach, with a full statement of any qualifications 
or contingencies as to voting. The respondent railroad was re- 
quired to state whether it is controlled by any individual, cor- 
poration, association of individuals or corporations, or ‘other 
agency, or jointly controlled. If so, it was required to set forth 
by whom, in what manner, and through what intermediate 
agencies, if any, and to what extent it is controlled. This line 
of inquiry was immediately followed with schedules in which 
were to be set forth the names and office address of the 30 
largest holders of each class of voting security and the number 
of votes to which each is entitled. All of this was to be shown 
as of December 31, 1929, and as of the latest date possible, usu- 
ally the record date for dividends declared for the first quarter 
ot 1930. 

To obtain further indications of where and how control is 
held, the affiliations of each of the directors and general officers 
of the respondent with other railroads, with banks and other 
financial institutions, with insurance, industrial, and public-utility 
companies, and, in fact, with business enterprises of any de- 
scription, were required to be set forth, 

A question may arise as to how far a list of merely the 30 
largest stockholders of each class advances the investigation. 
The answer varies considerably with the property, as is pointed 
out in each of the individual analyses which follow. A con- 
densed summary of the percentage of total voting power found 
in the names reported to the committee by the railroads, fol- 
lows: 


Number 

Per cent: of cases 
EE ack orakcé ba Gbw See Sus ope see wasenekcomeneke Ra 1 
OE SE rae ee Pw ee rer eee 6 
ne ree een rt ern ae 7 
NE I inn ica &: Sicg, e.g bi WPA Wien te Ri ar a Aiea pane 3 
nee ee ee Err ree nd ee 11 
NCE, cites 5b. beret ata ore wes Wie ath Wey BS ep Bal Wlaere nee 6 
ES ta  cecmrinn bh hie AREA CE SOUS LOT MRS bMS 7 
tal ark avicles Sid Os: Gin w ck Sree A ele Serge erate ace bo 13 
AEFI | clk oe cao atete ais Ob wien ac Sia ae ew eh ate earece 7 
ne no. salve eek RRS ORO RS CAC EONS 15 
EY NE, ig 8. od oie Guo: 010 SO ORES Oe cre wee eee 68 
OO Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 144 


4.56, is that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; for such roads as the Baltimore & Ohio, Santa Fe, New 
York Central, IHlinois Central, etc., the percentage ranges from 
13 to 39; for many large properties it runs 75 per cent or 
higher. On the other hand, the total number of stockholders 
is very great. Thus the Pennsylvania Railroad had 196,119 on 
December 31, 1929, and 206,407 on May 1, 1930; the Santa Fe 
had 59,042 on the carlier date; such smaller properties as the 
Norfolk & Western and the Delaware & Hudson had 12,068 and 
9,003 stockholders, respectively. In fact, Class I railroads, as 
a whole, have approximately 840,000 stockholders. Obviously, 
an analysis of so extended a list of names would be out of the 
question. Moreover, such an investigation is not necessary, for 
beyond a certain point the individual holdings become so small 
and the owners represented so remote from the conduct of the 
property that the actual ownership loses significance. 

To get back of the names reported by the railroads where 
these do not represent the true owners of the stock, three ad- 
ditional questionnaires were sent out: No. 3, addressed to 275 


The lowest percentage, 


brokers and certain investment bankers, banks, and trust com- 
No. 4, addressed to 80 investment and holding com- 
addressed to 175 persons or firms known 
Each was required to 


panies; 
panies; and No. 5, 
or thought to be acting as nominees. 
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report not only the stock listed to it by the railroad, but all other 
holdings of railroad stock, whether held as broker, nominee, or 
pledgee. In the case of some roads, such supplementary infor- 
mation assumed extensive proportions. For example 485,349 
shares of New York Central stock were found in- some 210 
additional returns. Thus a substantially complete coverage of 
the holdings of the principal brokerage and investment banking 
houses was effected and the lists of nominee and investment 
company holdings considerably expanded. 

Respondents were asked to report in each instance who had 
the beneficial interests in the stocks thus listed. This line of 
inquiry runs out into many devious channels. Without com- 
miting itself to the view that it lacked the power to require the 
furnishing of full information about individual holdings, the 
committee took the position that it would not require the di- 
vulgence of information which would not materially advance 
the investigation. It, therefore, permitted the broker to desig- 
nate any customer by number who holds in excess of 500 shares 
of the stock of any railroad and who would affirm that the 
stock in which he has a beneficial interest is held by him sole- 
ly for investment or speculative purposes and in no way for 
the purpose of influencing or controlling management, individ- 
ually or in concert with others. The customers were not, of 
course, necessarily individuals; doubtless a considerable va- 
riety of other interests is represented by the numbers. Stock 
carried on margin was kept distinct from that which was fully 
paid for. 

Holdings below 500 shares were designated 
and were permitted to be grouped. 

Special studies or compilations based for the most part on 
official material on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion were made to supplement the information obtained by the 
questionnaires. Numerous special inquiries were also addressed 
to the respondents to clear up doubtful points. 

Analysis reveals that railroad-capital structures are simple in 
character. Of 147 Class ! railroads studied, 80 have only one 
class of stock, and 44 have only two classes of stock. In all but 
exceptional cases equal voting rights attach to all stock out- 
standing. 

Hortptnc CoMPANIES AS A FACTOR IN THE OWNERSHIP AND 

ConTROL OF RAILROADS 


In the ensuing discussion attention is first directed to holding 
companies which have been set up by interests other than the 
railroads themselves and ‘then to those which are members of 
the railroad family. In a restricted sense, the term “holding 
company” applies to companies whose sole business is that of 
serving as agencies or instrumentalities for acquiring and carry- 
ing securities for the beneficial interest of one or more other 
companies or groups. An example is the Railroad Securities 
Co. of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. In a great number of 
cases in the railroad field the companies through which a parent 
company derives an interest in other companies are now or have 
been engaged in conducting transportation or other operations. 
Thus the Union Pacific’s 100 per cent interest in the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., a large Class I rail- 
road, is through the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., also an 
active railroad company, and its interest in the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad Co. is one-half direct and one-half through 
the Oregon Short Line. Through the latter the Union Pacific 
also derives an interest in a number of other companies. 


“miscellaneous” 


Van Sweringen Holdings 


In a general report is set out the combined effect of the ac- 
tivities of the Van Sweringen companies during the periods in- 
vestigated together with such ourstanding transactions as have 
a distinct bearing on the purchase, holding, or sale of securities 
of common carriers. The individual reports deal more spe- 
cifically with these companies. There is presented below a sum- 
mary of the holdings of such of the Van Sweringen holding 
companies as are not subject to railroad control. All holdings 
are common stock unless otherwise indicated. 

The interest in a vast number of other carrier and noncarrier 
companies which the controlling or substantial interests shown 
above carry with them is shown in tabular and graphic 
form in the summaries of the respective railroad companies 
named above. 

The list of holding companies which exercise or participate 
in the control of railroads and which are not themselves mem- 
bers of the railroad family is not extensive, but it includes 
several companies which control or substantially control vast 
networks of railroad lines. A majority of the companies treated 
are of recent origin and owe their organization to a number 
of factors. Some, however, such as the Atlantic Coast Line Co., 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and one or two of the 
smaller companies, are deeply rooted in the past, and the spe- 
cial considerations which contribute to the organization of hold- 
ing companies to-day do not go far to explain their organization. 
Thus, the older companies issued no nonvoting stocks, the only 
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nonvoting capital at their disposal being that raised through 
the issuance of funded debt or other obligations. 

Leaving for discussion elsewhere the Van Sweringen holding 
companies, it may be said that the remainder of the companies 
which have been organized in recent years owe their organiza- 
tions to (1) an effort to secure control of properties with rela- 
tively smaller contributions of capital than would otherwise be 
necessary, as by means of successive issues of stock, much of it 
without voting power, and the issuance of bonds secured by 





Van Sweringen Holdings 








Per cent 
of total 
Name Number voting 
of shares power 
Alleghany Corporation: 
ew York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co....... 100,000 29.67 
CNS Ge CIRIO TRF. CG iii -e cassie eeisie ec esis secs 32,925 2.22 
ME ID ER, oko ik osc asce cap sins bets ewenwe 215,000 y | 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co.— 
NI opera: cacaigce-0-s's 6s ai asbei Sacre were eee 482,100 ee 
NE kes hos nx. 3. atk KacOSS oer wean a ales 192,300 nella 
MAE TiN ile ie: cists agin od nd oka e aS 1,022,325 66.11 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. .icccccccscvcsess 106,100 20.82 
Great Northern Ry. Co., preferred.............. 11,500 46 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co........... 8,500 23 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co......... 1,120 68 
New York SS a Ee 3 Seer ee 6,700 13 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. Co..... 2. ccce.eee 54 01 
=e ee ee ee 4,000 1.00 
Geneva Corporation : 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co..... 68,100 20.20 
Erie R. R. Co., Setond preferred... er crccess 10,900 0.38 
Chesapeake Corporation: 
Chesapeake and Ohio BR EM Sao Sib ec Srw elomectinece 814,600 54.81 
Pere 2.84 


ACGEURNUR WER GAR o.0'e 6s seaik alacdddannsie esas 19,500 





pledged stock; (2) a desire to secure freedom of action with 
respect to the issuance of securities and the acquisition of prop- 
erties beyond the control of the provisions of the transportation 
act of 1920; (3) a desire to take advantage of the corporation 
laws of certain states; (4) a desire to make more convenient 
the holding of large personal fortunes or the interests repre- 
sented by an estate; and (5) to considerations more commonly 
associated with holding companies in the public utility field. A 
considerable number of the companies which have been con- 
sidered have issued nonvoting preferred stock, and in several 
instances a holding company is itself controlled by one or more 
holding companies. 

The holding companies consist principally of the following: 
New York Transit & Terminal Co. (Ltd.) (Baltimore & Ohio) ; 
Securities Corporation of the New York Central Railroad; Bos- 
ton Railroad Holding Co. (New Haven); Pennsylvania Co.; 
The Pennroad Corporation; Virginia Transportation Co. (Ches- 
apeake & Ohio); Mississippi Valley Co. (Illinois Central) ; 
Mississippi Valley Corporation (Illinois Central) ; Railroad Se- 
curities Co. (Union Pacific). 

In the majority of instances these companies, which, with the 
exception of The Pennroad Corporation, are owned in their 
entirety by a railroad company, have only one class of stock 
outstanding and generally no funded debt. Pennsylvania Co. 
has outstanding $20,000,000 of gold 4’s and $50,000,000 of se- 
cured 434 bonds, and Railroad Securities Co. has outstanding 
34,864.2 shares of no par common stock and 19,369 shares of 
no par preferred stock and an additional $8,000,000 of 4 per cent 
Illinois Central series A stock interest certificates. Boston Rail- 
road Holding Co. has outstanding $3,106,500 of common stock 
and $27,190,900 of nonvoting preferred stock, a rather striking 
use of the nonvoting stock device whose effects are somewhat, 
though not entirely, mitigated by the fact that the New Haven 
— all of the common stock and practically all of the pre- 
lerred. 

With these rather important exceptions, it may be con- 
cluded that the financial structures of holding companies of 
this type are simple and the purposes in using such companies 
are principally of those of segregating assets, escaping the full 
regulation of Interstate Commerce Commission accounting in- 
spection and publicity, conforming to state laws, and possible 
use as temporary depositaries of stock, much as a suspense ac- 
count, pending final disposition. 

The holdings of railroad securities by companies other than 
active or inactive railroads and holding companies are generally 
limited in amount or confined to unimportant railroads. An ex- 
ception is the Southern Pacific Land Co., which holds 24.79 per 
cent of the total voting power of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co. and 4.04 per cent of that of the St. Louis-San 
Srancisco Railway Co. This company has only one issue of 

stock outstanding, all owned by the Southern Pacific Co. 

By way of conclusion it may be suggested that the matters 

herein analyzed which merit further attention are: (1) The 

activities of holding companies whose purposes are to defeat 
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the plan of regulation—control of unification of properties, con- 


trol of capitalization, etc——prescribed in the transportation act 
of 1920; (2) whether any railroads are engaged in activities 
too far afield from the business of transportation or in fields 


inconsistent with the common carrier functions of the railroads; 
(3) whether by means of separate corporations the accounting 
and publicity requirements of the interstate commerce act are 
being defeated; and (4) whether a simplification of corporate 
structures would not be in the public interest, particularly in 
those numerous instances where the subsidiaries appear to have 
outlived their usefulness. 


The Ownership of American Railroads 


There were on December 31, 1929, 160 Class I railroads in the 
United States. They operated 242,000 miles of road and had in 
1929 operating revenues of $6,280,000,000. On their stock regis- 
try books stood some 840,000 names. Their gross capitalization 
approximated $23,000,000,000. At first glance, magnitude and 
breadth of operations appear to be their distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 

Closer examination reveals, however, that the operating reve- 
nues of the roads which make up these totals range from less 
than $1,000,000 to over $680,000,000 per annum, a range which 
obviously is indicative of large differences in the amount of 
transportation services furnished the public by individual car- 
riers. From the road with far-flung lines which the public 
regards as typical of railroads generally are to be differen- 
tiated companies whose lines have limited geographic reach—the 
short or local lines—the companies whose lines have a special or 
limited rather than general traffic opportunity—the lines identi- 
fied with a single industry or producing area—and the _ 
panies whose lines serve mainly in a “bridge” or “terminal” 
other ancillary capacity for the benefit of other railroad com- 
panies. 

These illustrative distinctions as to functions serve to a con- 
siderable extent to explain the differences which exist in the 
ownership of railroad securities. Except where under the 
control of other like companies, railroads of the first or general 
type tend to be characterized by diffused ownership of securities, 
if for no other reason than the magnitude of their capital re- 
quirements; local roads tend to. be locally owned; roads serving 
particular industries are usually owned by those industries; and 
roads serving other railroads by those railroads. 

Observing these distinctions so far as the facts justify, a 
grouping of railroads according to the manner of control is 
offered below. Such grouping should go far to clarify an 
otherwise considerably confused situation. Each Class I rail- 
road will be accounted for. Subsequently a few facts as to the 
ownership of Class II and III railroads and switching and 
terminal companies will also be presented. 

The groupings here made are based on the information which 
has become available in the course of this inquiry and which is 
summarized in the analyses of individual railroads. 

It will be observed that Group III comprises the greatest 
number of companies but represents less mileage than Group V, 
though the latter is made up of less than one-fifth as many 





Table |—Classification of Class | Railroads According to Manner 








of Control 
Number Per Road 
Group of com- cent mileage Per cent 
d panies oftotal operated of total 
I. Railroads owned or controlled 
oe  : ae 13 8.18 3,282.87 1.36 
II. Railroads wholly or largely con- 
trolled by an individual family 18 11.32 21,337.52 8.76 
III. Railroads owned or controlled 
BY GEREF -TREPORES..00.00 605000 88 55.35 80,182.78 33.21 
IV. Railroads whose securities are 
held in large part by one or 
MOVES INEBTERET oisicicicccccccs 18 11.32 32,875.97 13.62 
V. Railroads of which there is no 
marked concentration of own- 
“SERRE Sa te 16 10.06 97,569.25 40.41 
VI. Miscellaneous—control held by 
investment syndicates, voting 
eo a a ee ee 6 5 | 6,381.26 2.64 
TRIN ioe ease a gba aisiee 8 hor 159 100.00 241, 429.65 100.00 
companies. The first group, while onaneteal - 13 companies, 


has only 3,282.87 miles, indicating that industrially owned rail- 
roads average only 250 miles in operated mileage. Group II 
shows a larger mileage owing to the inclusion therein of the 
companies controlled by the Van Sweringen interests. Group 
VI is a small group and includes as its principal item the 
Seaboard Air Line. Systems have been taken apart in deriving 
the foregoing grcuping. Group III obviously requires distribu- 
tion to one or more of the other groups. Ia such distribution 
the subsidiaries of each company in Group III would take the 
same classification as the parent company. Thus, the Burlington, 
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controlled by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, boing 
go to Group V and take with it, for example, the C olorado & 
Southern and the latter’s subsidiary, the Fort Worth & Denver 
City. The table below gives the results of such distribution. 
No change occurs in Groups I and VI. Group V expands 
by one-half, and now comprises 146,465.28 miles, or 60.54 per 
cent of the total. Included in the 16 companies are 4 com- 
panies which have relatively small mileage, thus reducing the 
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of Control 
Number Per Road 
Group ofcom- cent mileage Per cent 


panies oftota! operated of total 
I. Railroads controlled by an in- 
DE dxkcanathe xa meitwee <u 13 8.12 3,282.37 1.36 
II. Railroads wholly or largely con- 
trolled by an _ individual or 





Dt: ‘sc. cxeukentes pyrex akee 18 ath’ 21,137.52 
Railroads subsidiary to compa- 
ates tr Group Ib ...cccccsvees 13 wares 8,689.76 
reer eer re 31 19. 38 29,827.28 12. 32 








IV. Railroads whose securities are 
held in large part by one or 


NORD SNEED 2.0.06 cecanceves 18 ions 32,875.97 
Railroads subsidiary to compa- 5 
nies in Group IV........... 14 or 14,225.72 -s 
Perper rr errr ree 32 20.00 47,101.69 19.47 








V. Railroads of which there is no 
marked concentration of own- 








ME. Ccasveniaeede cane cues 16 Sete 97,569.25 
Railroads subsidiary to compa- 
Ones. te GM VM oc gp ccwce cece 46 ee 48,896.03 
WOE Kbedswecvedecsvens 62 38.75 146,465.28 60.54 








VI. Miscellaneous—Control held by 

investment syndicates, voting 

CE, . cxceadcesvecves 6 3.75 6,381.26 2.64 
VII. Unassigned—Railroads subsidiary 

to more than 1 group or to 

Canadian or Mexican railways. 16 10.00 8,876.87 3.67 





TE -<eseuscvsbeunnonbns 160 100.00 241 934. 75 100.00 





number of important properties in the group to 12. Group II 
.expands somewhat, owing to the inclusion of the subsidiaries 
of the Van Sweringen properties, and Group IV also becomes 
larger. A group of companies which could not be assiened to 
one of the other of the groups is now set up as No. VII. Still 
further gathering together of these companies is possible if the 
companies in Group IV are identified with other companies on 
the basis of substantial holdings of stock. The following state- 
ment of relationships is suggested but without definite assign- 
ment. The assignment of the Illinois Central to the Union Pa- 
cific system would perhaps be justified by reason of the fact 
that the latter owns by far the largest block of Illinois Central 
stock, representing 28.94 per cent of the total. 


Road 

Company Company with substantial mileage 

interest operated 

eee Ge Ts 6 6.55 oid cece ves Pennsylvania Railroad .... 2,077.22 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ Van Sweringen interests. 946.24 
Chicago Great Western............ i “xx mekemnn ane de ese . 1,495.27 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... St. Louis-San Francisco. 7,592.46 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. New York Central Railroad °998.42 
Kansas City Southern............. Van Sweringen interests... 784.01 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Pennsylvania Railroad..... 2,077.22 
Norfolk & Western.............-- O. 0eke bneess chron 2,240.10 
Wester MEAGFIAN 2.5 ccwcccccess Baltimore & Ohio........ 877.67 
FD acs cas a in hae) ea Ga Ae oA A Oe A eee wae ae eee 19,144.75 


The above groupings increase the mileage attributable to the 
companies in Group V to 165,610.03, or to 68.60 per cent of the 
operated mileage of Class I railroads. 

After the above distributions there remain in Group IV (Table 
II) only the following: Illinois Central, Maine Central, Bangor 
and Aroostook, Atlantic Coast Line Co., Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad Co., St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., and the fol- 
lowing small or local lines: Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
(in receivership), Mississippi Central, Green Bay & Western. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is a Walters property and the sub- 
stantial interest of the Union Pacific in the Illinois Central has 
just been indicated. The principal interest in the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. is that of the New York Investors 
(Inc.), for which the Southern Pacific apparently has been ne- 
gotiating. The Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. is substantially 
controlled by the Denver & Rio Grande Western, but as the lat- 
ter is controlled equally by the Missouri Pacific and the Arthur 
Curtiss James interests, allocation is difficult. The Maine Cen- 
tral is sometimes stated to be associated in interest with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Considerable speculative activity at 
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the date of this inquiry in the stock of the Bangor & Aroostook 
is to be noted. 


Roads Grouped Into 14 Major Systems 


Making the allocations mentioned, except those suggested in 
the preceding paragraph, the following mileage of major Class I 
systems results, with indication of the ownership of the remain- 
ing Class I mileage: 


Road 

: mileage 
14 major systems: operated 
Van Sweringen companies .............0..00000: cesses Saeeeeno 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific ................... .. 27,421.76 
ical aiec e We GSN an acds silo hime SC HIaS sili esecurerer oecnd 23,498.67 
I STUN aaa l2 o's g. 5.0.0 Wo Wc veo a EHS we eeretweoe-alane 14,484.96 
Se MPI DUMOCIBEO oo ccs ccc ccwecvuscecsces .. 14,161.99 
I NE RN 6 sag gal ow acest seer BK wee. oe mai 13,989.10 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.................0c cee: .. 13,166.32 
Mate, Wee CME own cs co ccc eccccvevcscceseccs ...+ 13,006.07 
ME MIME, oo ea tics Oceone-atin ween owns . 11,269.69 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.............. . 11,247.83 
eS OD eee 10,205.05 
ig Poa orev bc piss new ord ene ai Sua, We Pg anh reli 10,157.11 
RN oes on S oe. ay ah Saale aka.» wind Cones etna hay Bee Wiehe arave 10,036.55 
SNE MI <5.57o sacks wb a Wieiev'n bos b toewes ieee ames —_— 9,109.70 
RES Eretar Oe er eo te en  e e 210,386.00 

Other Class I companies (independent) : 
I I ne ci ucliseedaeeesecawews - 4,490.38 
Arthur Curtiss James companies ................... : 3,845.69 
PEMMNOUNI-TEOUNEERNOROG. 6 o6cb ccc cceccececcccccceevcscees 3,188.57 
Minneapolis & St. Louis (in receivership)........ ree 1,627.80 
I NN oa le Oo wis iclaahes'gs 55 be 6 Grae was w En eieie. wd. 1,121.43 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern...................-.-.. . : 1,010.61 
ne er ee wee 1,002.12 
NINE SUNS dhs «Sasi ele oo 0 s:0-t00' 0.6. cele rab oe eae i 881.42 
I Ae OE on. co Wioseevecinewwswbweaaeweees a 619.37 
OS eee eee ee oer 232.34 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern om receivership) sahdmaera 198.26 
Mississippi Central ..... PV SS CeCe Sudedicwseices 150.06 

Joint between more than two railroads: 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac............. ee 117.59 
Lehigh Me MRE WR oo ovis cciccicd ciceucsccscececc. - 96.60 
Subsidiaries of Canadian or Mexican railways, 9 in number.... 7,120.91 
Industrially owned railroads, 13 in number...........e.0+--- 3,282.87 

Railroads wholly or largely owned by an individual or family, 

I 0 SOE Aen ieee es 3,750.92 
Railroads controlled by voting trustees, etc., 5 in number...... 1,890.88 


In addition to the foregoing, considerable Class II and III 
mileage is operated by companies within the systems above. 
(Figures include some mileage in which there is only a part in- 
terest, usually one-half). 

It is clear that the problem of determining the ownership and 
control of our railroads becomes mainly one of ascertaining 
the interests in control of the 14 large systems which comprise 
nearly 85 per cent of the rail mileage of the country. Attention 
is here directed to the manner in which the securities of the 
major companies are held. As a first step in this direction there 
is given below a general distribution of the ownership of se- 
curities of all Class I railroads embraced in this analysis. 

Of the 14 major systems listed above one is headed by the 
Van Sweringen interests, one by the Walters interests, and 





Table 1V—Distribution of Ownership of Voting Securities of Class | 
Railroads Accounted for in Finai Analyses’ 


Preferred stock 








and other All 
Common stock voting securities voting securities 
— ee, _ ——  _— —_— —_— pean 
Per Per Per 

Classification Votes cent of Votes cent of Votes cent of 

total total total 
Individuals and es- 

EE 4 uneaadaas 11,550,739 16.11 2,773,111 13.74 14,323,850 15.59 
Railroads and rail- 
road holding com- 

MK 6s2<000% 16,462,687 22.96 3,698,365 18.33 20,161,052 21.94 
Insurance compa- 

BES So tartn ggg ore 413,459 .58 494.876 2.45 908,335 .99 


Investment trusts, 

investment com- 

panies, etc...... 2,532,991 3.53 1,068,182 5.29 3,601,173 3.92 
Educational and 

charitable _ insti- 





tutions, etc..... 220,017 oat 22,273 61 342,290 37 
Brokers, for them- 
selves or an un- 
known number 
of accounts.... 251,955 odD 161,423 .80 413,378 45 
CN Sika cw ward 950,780 1.33 242,778 1.20 1,193,558 1.30 
| eee. 628 45.17 8,561,008 42.42 40,943,636 44.56 


1 Except in a iow cases, the information given is as of Dec. 31, 1929. 


in one another railroad has a very substantial interes! 
Twelve companies are left (counting the Great Norther: 
and Northern Pacific as two), to which may be added th« 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas from the group of other companies 
A few pertinent facts as to the companies which head eac! 
of these systems are presented below. 
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It is clear from this table how very broadly held are the 
securities of these 13 companies. The total number of 
stockholders, including duplications, ranges from 12,693 in 
the case of the smallest of the companies to 196,119 in the 
case of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The per cent of total 
voting power held by the 30 largest holders of record ranges 
from only 4.56 per cent in the case of the Pennsylvania to 
30.12 in the case of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas.* Even these 
percentages give a picture of concentration which does not 
really exist, for literally hundreds and in some cases thou- 





Table V—Character of Ownership of Voting Securities of 13 Large 
Class | Railroads 


-%¢ a) ae aS 
ad 4a Gey S 
oc 38 $35 28° 5 
- as Sa % ae re) n 
7) . on = 
2a Ge o be vg 3 as . 
Sh Ob: C&G £0 “3 
=v uO om a> os 
a eS & gt. a  @ 
Ss 5.5 3 as aud © 
sz °S2°"ZS es 28 
33 PA dele tz Qe ES 
ompany 55 Syn VMS Hey s 
Be mpoasss “95 2a 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 
CRON. koe cn aoe ee ec < 40,927 11.14 0.12 0.76and 0.74 12 
ee .. wets W675 0 aS atone?” ong 
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Teta 
Baltimore i Ohio R. R. Co.: 











I 3605, 20sec piasece Sores ens S983 16.23 22 2.56 and 0.72 9 
PRONTO ok cdc ceeces wens Sages 2638 Me meet acare Rae 
Be Gh epee eee 46,571 16.20 Diet cca tla sanans 
Chicage = baie Western R.R. Co.: 
re eee 14,448 19.18 .23 3.45and2.45 7 
ee 2000 D800 CB csvcsocsves ' 
; | ere ena 4 ee are 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’ m. i. 4 .° 
Common ....... 48.57. .13 1.36and1.29 8 
Preterréd ©... 065.2500: : ~kecre, aoe a SG. «aes 
ee are wi ng WEE coed: teekihuteens 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 
preferred ....... .. 42,085 12.98 .23 2.12and0.94 8 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co.: 
OS eee 2,768 37.32 42 4.09and 2.23 19 
Preferred ........... austen S909 Bie BG ossswawen 
A ee . 12,693 30.12 ; 
New York Central R. R. Co. . 52,690 22.57 .03 5.35 and 4.78 12 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. .. ... 38,339 14.63 -24 2.13 and1.20 8 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. ... 196,119 4.56 .09 0.34and 0.26 18 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.: 
Common ...... .csees ; 8,931 25.59 22 4.0land 3.98 18 
Prenerred ........<55- vata 6,934 27.91 EN eens 
ana eee its 15,865 26.59 A ee ea 
Southern Pacific Co........ . §5,788 15.10 17 2.65 and1.37 15 
Southern Ry. Co.: 
eee 13,139 1 23 4.56and 1.83 10 
Preferred ....... ae te > aa cee oe 


Tot 
Union Pacific R. R. Co.: 


ee ae Seavenss Cage OBR 16 2.27 and1.85 11 
io ee ed 11,511 23.61 gee SRE Om oie 
WHE esses eens views Se BOE asen ‘were eee 


1 Number of holdings of 5,000 shares or more. 








sands of individual accounts are represented by names, espe- 
cially those of brokers and banks, included among the 30 
largest holders as shown on the railroads’ books. The larg- 
est interest which has been identified holds in excess of 5 
per cent of the total voting power in only one case and gen- 
erally the largest such holding is less than 3 per cent. In 
only six cases are there 10 or more holdings of 10,000 shares 
or more each. 

The foregoing more than suffices to establish the neces- 
sity in these cases of looking elsewhere than to the stock- 
holders’ lists for information as to where control finally rests. 
Some assistance can be had from the lists of the boards of 
directors. It may have to be concluded, however, that the 
inertia of large numbers often enables persons with a 
relatively small financial stake in a property, whether such 
persons are acting for themselves or are associated with in- 
vestment and commercial banking houses or with industries 
who look to the railroads as an important market, to play 
a controlling part in railroad affairs. The explanation may 
be merely that such persons actively interest themselves in 
the affairs of a particular railroad, that tradition or long 
usage supports a relation between a railroad and a banking 
group, or, perhaps more fundamentally, that railroads, the 
Sane as any other industry, must look constantly to the 





“ The Milwaukee percentage is higher but special permissions are present 
in this case. 
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source of capiial funds and must bargain with those who have 
the dispensation of such funds in their control. Similarly, 
skillful operators of railroad properties, and perhaps some 
less skillful, may be able to maintain themselves in power 
over a period of years without substantial support from any 
outside group. 

Approximately 22 per cent of the total voting power of 
these companies is accounted for, of which 15.55 per cent is 
attributable to individual and estates, 1.14 per cent to other 
railroads and railroad holding companies, 1.13 per cent to 
insurance companies, 1.80 per cent to investment trusts, in- 
vestment companies, etc., 0.54 per cent to educational and 
charitable institutions, and 1.80 per cent to miscellaneous 
parties, generally brokers and investment bankers for their 
own accounts, or, where information was lacking, for their 
customers. The larger the company the smaller the per- 
centage of total voting power accounted for. 

Some 59 insurance companies were found among the hold- 
ers of the stock of Class I railroads having operating 
revenues of more than $25,000,000 per annum. Of these, 29 
hold stock of 1 railroad, 9 of 2, 14 of from 3 to 6, 4 of from 
8 to 10, and 3 of 14. These figures are confined, of course, 
to the securities which have been covered in the analyses. 
Considerable railroad stock is doubtless held in amounts be- 
low the minimum for which detailed information was asked 
and in accounts which do not come within the survey. 

Some 136 investment trusts and investment companies 
were found upon analysis to be holders of railroad securities. 


Relationships of Railroads with Other 
Forms of Business Enterprise 


Attention is here directed to the relationships which exist 
between railroads on the one hand and industrial and financial 
institutions on the other. With possibly two exceptions, the 
analyses reveal only a few and very unimportant direct in- 
vestments of industries in railroad securities. 

At one time it was customary to speak of certain roads 
as Morgan, Hill, Harriman, Gould, or other properties. In 
considerable part such designations rested on personal owner- 
ship, at least in the case of such of these men as identified 
themselves solely with transportation enterprises. The 
tradition that certain men “own” our railroads continues 
down to date, despite the fact that even in the early days 
personal ownership required supplementation from other 
sources to be effective and despite the fact that, barring a 
few exceptional cases, a vast diffusion of ownership has oc- 
curred in the course of the past two or three decades. The 
emphasis has perhaps shifted a little at this time, the thought 
now being that the financial houses headed by the great 
names in modern finance own vast amounts of railroad 
securities. Taken literally and even somewhat broadly, such 
a view does not accord with the ascertainable facts. 

The table [omitted] shows that on December 31, 1929, five 
large banks and trust companies and nine investment bank- 
ing or brokerage houses held in their possession $415,816,876 
par value of the stock of Class I railroads, or 5.08 per cent 
of the total outstanding voting securities of all such rail- 
roads. The largest bank holding shown is that of the United 
States Trust Co. of New York and the largest holding of an 
investment banking house is that of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
These represent 0.74 and 1.38 per cent, respectively, of the 
total voting securities of all Class I railroads, and, as will be 
indicated presently, do not indicate ownership. 

The second table shows the number of railroads whose 
securities are held by each company listed and the principal 
holdings. In only six cases do the amounts shown repre- 
sent more than 5 per cent of the total voting power of the 
roads named. The bank holdings are all less than 5 per 
cent and generally less than 2 per cent. The size of the 
holdings of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in New York, New Haven 
& Hartford stock, of Morgan & Co. in Missouri Pacific and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and of Paine, Webber & Co. in Mis- 
souri Pacific, Chicago Great Western, and Erie is indicative 
of buying activities in which the firms named are acting in 
the capacity of agent and not as principal. Other brokers 
and nominees serve as agents of these agents, as is pointed 
out presently. Holding of stock for themselves is limited 
among the firms named. 

The foregoing is not intended to supply an answer to the 
question of banker-railroad relationships. 

Far fewer railroad directorships are held by members of 
the above firms than would be expected. This line of evi- 
dence therefore requires supplementation in the same man- 
ner as that relating to the railroad securities owned or con- 
trolled by such firms. The holdings by banks and trust com- 
panies are also to only a minor extent for the beneficial in- 
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terest of the banks themselves. Some of the stock carried 
by such institutions for individuals, estates, charitable, educa- 
tional, and other institutions is in the: banks’ own names 
but frequently is in the names of nominee firms engaged 
solely in acting in such capacity for a single bank. 

In investigations of control it has generally been the cus- 
tom to lean rather heavily on interlocking directorates as a 
line of evidence. The present study prompts the view that 
such evidence can easily be overworked unless it is very ex- 
haustively examined. Though the make-up of a railroad’s 
board of directors furnishes much information that is es- 
sential to an understanding of the control of that railroad, 
in many respects the clues thus furnished are either mis- 
leading or confusing. 

A comprehensive analysis for every railroad of the interests 
which each director represents and of the significance of the 
presence of representatives of such interests on the board 
would therefore be not only a very.involved process but one 
which would be practically impossible of. satisfactory achieve- 
ment in the absence of intimate knowledge of the affairs of 
each company. Such knowledge no one possesses for all 
railroads, though many may possess it as to the particular 
railroads in which they have a more than passing interest 
or acquaintance. 

With the foregoing statements in mind, attention may be 
directed to a few facts bearing on the relationships between 
railroads generally and banking and insurance companies. 

The directors or general officers of all Class I railroads 
are directors of 132 larger banks and trust companies (567 
before elimination of duplications caused by the same bank 





Table X—Class | Railroads Whose Voting Securities are Held by 
Large Banks, Investment Bankers and Brokers’ 
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Y Large holdings 
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3.5 so 
Osx ae 
>wv me 
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ee °e3 
ce Road 5 SEs 
Z2s MBSL 
Banks and trust companies: 
Bank of New York & Trust Co. 70 New York Central........ 0.79 
Chatham-Phenix National Bank & Northern Pacific......... .34 
, "See ; 32 : 
Girard Trust Co., Cleveland 13 Chesapeake & Ohio....... .28 
. S. Trust Co. of New York 47 Chicago & North Western. 3.81 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
PO - aicae ened wees IN ioe aa cara pranktenw sé 3.08 
ee eee Great Northern........... 1.18 
ee ae en re New York Central........ 1.21 
aE ae sey re Northern Pacific......... 1.64 
Re ee ere Sotithern Pacific.......... 1.43 
BE 53.5, Staal tee ea aaa aia iile SOMEONE, TES. os oc sccces es 2.04 
Ee | eee 1.84 
Investment bankers and brokers: New York, New Haven & 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.... 6 Hartford ce eet ae 1.26 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.... i ee ee 9.70 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 41 Penienativentis iy ae eet 18 
J. P. Morgan & Co..... 43 Great Northern .......... 3.43 
EY sce een a 2k . Missouri Pacific ......... 37.38 
EE eg idtied Chesapeake & Ohio .. 11.52 
ee bbeip acta oe acenge om eee .- Northern Pacific ........ 3.36 
Brown Bros. & Co. 47 New York Central ....... _ 28 
Hayden, Stone & Co. ; 2 “ee eae 2 2.65 
A. Iselin & Co. ; 18 New York Central ....... 48 
es al nm pd qu Wr RUNe SRO SR eS: i errr 1.08 
Ok Fae rene ere 50 Chicago Great Western 1.14 
Do .. Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul 
2” eee 65 
Paine Webber & Co. 48 Chicago Great Western ... 21.46 
Sea ne ik hen ; .. Missouri Pacific ..... wae oeee 
ES a rere ee ee fg EE Re Bak 8 RS 4 5.66 





1 The largest holding for each concern is included in each case and other 
large holdings are given. 
2? Bonds carrying voting rights are included. 





being reported in more than one railroad return), a figure 
which may be compared with the total of approximately 
25,000 banks of all descriptions in the United States. Of 
the 132 banks, 60 have resources of $100,000,000 or more, 34, 
resources of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, and 38, resources of 
between $25,000,000 and $50, 000,000. These banks are situ- 
ated mainly as follows: 36 in New York City, 12 in Phila- 
delphia, 10 in Chicago, 8 in Pittsburgh, 7 in Boston, 6 in San 
Francisco, 5 in Baltimore, 4 in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 4 in 
Detroit, 4 in Cleveland, and 3 in St. Louis. 

Some 791 directors are represented in the total shown 
above. However, as an individual director may serve on 


the boards of more than one bank, the net number of direc- 
tors or officers of railroads who are also directors of banks 
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is 533. In most cases there is only 1 director in common 
with the bank. In 98 cases there are 2, in 23 cases 3, in 10 
cases 4, in 7 cases 5, and in 3 cases 6 to 10. 

The only satisfactory way of securing information as to 
the investments which directors have in the securities of the 
companies whose affairs they are expected to manage would 
be a special query addressed to each such director. The 
method of analysis pursued in this investigation doubtless 
leaves unrevealed a great many holdings of securities by di- 
rectors. However, assuming that directors hold such stock 
as they own in their own names, it may be safely said that 
such holdings as could not be found would not exceed a 
very low minimum figure. With these facts in mind, atten- 
tion is directed to the table below which indicates what 
proportion of the directors of the 23 companies included 





Table XlIl—Directors’ Holdings of Railroad Stocks 
Holdings which have been identified 
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gE 28 
— 3 3 =) i 
- &Y a . >oe 
Railroad 32 Name of director be 
as ase 
Atlantic Coast Line.............. 13 Walters, Henry . 15.64 
Newcomer, Waldo 13.80 
Jenkins, G. C. . "2.36 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 14 ‘Taylor, M. C. : -28 
Baltimore & Ohio..............-. 13 Widener, J. E. 70 
Baruch, B. N. 13 
Chicago & North Western....... 17 Vanderbilt, F. H. E 
Vanderbilt, H. S. j 3.45 
Field, Marshall 1.34 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

0 ee 15 Harkness, E. S. 1.29 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 15 Brown, E. N. ny -40 
Delaware & Hudson........ 13 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 14 Baker, G. F., Jr. 10.27 

Fahnestock, Wm. 1.89 
Moore, Paul ... re 
Talmadge, J. F. ; By 
Winthrop, Beekman - 42 
Great Northern ................ 12 James, A, C. . gae 
Hill, L. W. -47 
Illinois Central Soe pp eae eeae ae Goelet, R. W. ; 77 
; ; Astor, Wis 032 
a 12 Moore, E. S... os 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 15 
New York Central wesccees SS Vandesiait. H. S. = 
Vanderbilt, F. W. j 4.78 
Baker, G. F. 4.09 
Harkness, E. S. 1.34 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 13 Van Sweringen, M. J. 16.91 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 

CI ae tere a anes 20 Richards, J. L. . 41.29 

Charlton, E. P. : 97 
Frat, G. P.... 5 a a 
Prat, Hi. {... 2... +76 

Northern Pacific ............... a rere re 40 

Pennsylvania ................... 17 

BN Sis aati: optacse xine se re eriir Biches 9 Widener, J. E. 4.21 

St. Louis-San Francisco ........ 17 

Seaboard Air Line ............. 28 

Southern ... ; ee ell ... 71.92 

Southern Pacific ............... 15 Dodge, Cieveland 1.66 
Harkness, E. S. 1.28 
Douglas, Bg cin gs ape as Brg 

pe 14 Harriman, E. R. me Freee 
Harriman, W. A. wee g 285 
Goelet, R. W. wanes -65 





1 Also an interest, especially large in the case of Henry Walters, through 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. 
? Plus indirect holdings. 





have holdings which have been identified and the extent of 
such holdings. Included are holdings of relative and of 
wholly-owned investment companies. Directors having 
nominal holdings for qualifying purposes are not included. 
The table shows that of the 336 directors included, 40, or 
11.90 per cent, hold securities of the railroads of which they 
are directors. In 15 cases the holdings represent less than 
1 per cent of the total voting power of the companies and 
in 10 cases between 1 and 2 per cent. The only cases of 
large holdings are the Van Sweringen holding in the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Baker holdings in the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the New York Cen- 
tral, the Vanderbilt holdings in the New York Central and 
the Chicago & North Western, the Walters and related hold- 
ings in the Atlantic Coast Line, the Widener holdings in th« 
Reading, and the Arthur Curtiss James holdings in the Great 
Northern. In a few instances the percentages should be in 
creased. The table is limited to the largest companies. 
There are instances in which companies of considerable siz« 
have on their boards men who have substantial holdings 0! 
their securities. 
The question of whether individuals are serving on raii- 
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road boards beyond their capacity to take a real part in 
the affairs of the companies breaks into two parts. The first, 
which would require information about the personal qualifi- 
cations of individuals placed on railroad boards, again illus- 
trates the impossibility of drawing any worth-while con- 
clusions without an intimate knowledge of specific situations. 
In its other phase the question permits of some statistical 
measurement. For this purpose a summary has been made 
of the number of different positions which the individual di- 
rectors of some 15 large railroads hold. There are in the 
aggregate 219 directors and they hold some 2,298 positions, 
not including directorships of subsidiary companies. The 
average number of positions held is therefore approximately 
10. However, the range is from 1 to 64 positions, making 
it necessary to state the matter in somewhat different terms. 
Approximately one-third of the directors hold one to five 
directorships, that three-fifths of them hold from one to 
ten positions and that two-fifths hold from 11 positions up. 
The cases which stand out in this connection are those of 
Charles Hayden, holder of 64 directorships, A. J. County and 
E. J. Berwin, 47 positions each, and W. A. Harriman, 44 
positions. 


Investment Trusts as an Agency of Railroad Control 


The facts developed indicate clearly that the great majority 
of investment trusts are relatively small institutions and 
that even the larger ones, through practicing the necessary 
diversification, do not hold any appreciable amount of stock 
of any one railroad company. The whole tenor of the invest- 
ment practices of investment trusts is to diversify and to 
refrain from acquiring a sufficient interest in any one com- 


pany to involve responsibility for the management or well-— 


being of such company. 

It is necessary to determine, however, whether investment 
trusts in their interrelations do or do not prove to be fac- 
tors in railroad control. Examinations of the relationships 
between investment trusts establishes no groups of holdings 
such as would result in concentrated interests of a magni- 
tude which would be sjgnificant from a control standpoint. 

It is therefore concluded that at this time the investment 
trust as such is not a factor in railroad control. 

Investments of the Van Sweringen brothers in capital stock 
and bonds as of April 30, 1930, were said to amount to $523,- 
012,715. 


Under the head of family holdings the report gives 
statements of the holdings and percentage of voting 
power in various railroads by George F. Baker and 
George F. Baker, Jr., the Fahnestock family, Edward S. 
Harkness, the Harriman family, Arthur Curtiss James, 
the Vanderbilt family, the Whitney family and the 
Widener family. 

In that part of the report relating to Van Sweringen 
activities it was stated that the Vaness Company had 
paid Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, at the rate of $100,000 a year 
during 1929 and part of 1930 which had been explained 
to the examiner as representing compensation and reim- 
bursement for assembling and furnishing information 
relating to the economic condition and valuation of cer- 
tain short line railroads with relation to consolidation. 
The report includes a statement by Mr. Robinson that 
the employment on individual account had been duly 
authorized by unanimous vote of the executive board of 
the association on October 15, 1928, upon the under- 
standing that it would not be accepted until a plan solving 
the short line problem had been worked out and that it 
was not accepted until this was done. The employment, 
according to the statement, covered services and advice 
in the collection of data and the investigation of the gen- 
eral railroad problem; the making of studies as affecting 
the general problems of railway consolidation and the re- 
lation between railroads, including short and weak lines, 
with particular reference to the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Hocking Valley, the Pere Marquette, the Erie and the 
Nickel Plate, including information for the application 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on February 18, 1929. It was stated 
that this was considered as plainly consistent with the 
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interests and policy of short line railroads. The C. & O. 
application included a plan for the treatment of the short 
lines, offering to acquire the control of each and every 
short line railroad which the commission considered 
ought to be continued in operation and included in the 
proposed grouping. 


Discussion of the Report 


In his discussion of the report in the House Mr. 
Parker said: 


“You will be impressed, as you turn these pages, by the 
activity in the acquisition of control of railway properties in 
certain parts of the country. Let. me emphasize that this 
activity is explained by the competition of great interests 
for the possession of strategic railway properties. Again, as 
you read the study of the constitutional power of Congress 


to regulate stock ownership in railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce, you will be impressed by the large powers 
the Congress possesses under the Constitution. It seems 


clear to me that the Congress can do about what it finds 
to be necessary to protect the public interest. Whatever the 
abuses of the holding company which this inquiry under 
House resolution 114 may bring to light, it seems clear that 
you have the power to correct the abuses, to remedy the 
evils, to subject the holding company to reasonable regula- 
tion without being reduced to the necessity of destroying it. 
That is, through proper regulation, so far as your powers 
are concerned, you can preserve the benefits of the holding 
company and at the same time remedy such evils as may 
call for correction. : 

The activities which may be construed to impose a burden 
upon interstate commerce, which may interfere with coa- 
gressional planning in the public interest, have been by com- 
panies acting beyond the jurisdiction of the commission or 
at least as far without the reach of that jurisdiction as the 
cunning of lawyers could contrive. If these companies had 
unquestionably been subject to the commission’s jurisdiction, 
I believe there would have been less complaint of their ac- 
tivities and less ground for accusation that they have en- 
gaged in grab as grab can contests. It is true that most 
of these acquisitions of control through the device of the 
holding company about which the commission has com- 
plained, will, it is announced, soon be submitted to the com- 
mission in connection with applications for four dominant 
systems in eastern territory. The outcome of the hearings 
will perhaps determine the attitude of the Congress with 
reference to the problem of what to do about such acquisi- 
tions during the past 10 years as the commission has brought 
to our attention. Similar acquisitions in the future, it ap- 
pears, can readily be brought within the jurisdiction of the 
commission by amending paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended. 

I favor such an amendment and believe that it should be 
passed with promptness. If all these matters are in good 
faith submitted to the commission in connection with those 
applications, I think it safe to leave the matters for the 
commission to adjudicate after they have heard the pleas 
and arguments of theyparties at interest. But if there should 
be undue delay in coming to the commission with the pro- 
posed applications of the four systems, if there should con- 
tinue to be striving after selfish advantage and hesitancy in 
submitting the issues to the commission, then the Congress 
may find it necessary to clothe the commission with un- 
doubted power to compel divestiture of the ownership of 
railway stock’ where the commission would find that such 
ownership had been acquired without the commission’s ap- 
proval and was being continued contrary to the commission’s 
finding of what is in the public interest. 
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REPORTABLE CASUALTIES to employees’on the Pacific Lines of 
the Southern Pacific in 1930 were reduced 23.7 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. The average was 7.62 per 
million man-hours; while in 1929 it was 9.98 per million 
man-hours. 2 


wf 


Turkt MEN WERE KILLED and 12 were injured when a Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western passenger train and a truck loaded 
with dynamite caps collided at a highway crossing in Salt Lake 


City, Utah, on February 3. The force of the explosion dam- 
aged the side of the locomotive and tore off the cab. 
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Hydraulic Crossing Gate 


N  electrically-controlled hydraulic crossing gate 
A has been developed by the Automatic Safety 

Signal Gate Company, Louisville, Ky., which is 
said to be the only automatic hydraulic crossing gate 
on the market, and possesses some unique features. 
In common with other forms of highway crossing pro- 
tection this gate can be controlled either automatically, 
manually, or by a suitable combination of both methods. 
Where automatic operation is desired, the control can 
be effected through track circuits, rail or trolley con- 
tactors, or other devices, depending upon the particular 
conditions involved. 

Each gate arm is operated by a piston acting in a 
cylinder. to which the hydraulic fluid is transmitted 
from a hydraulic pump in a central master control 
unit. As many as four gate arms can thus be operated 
by one such unit. The pump operates only when lower- 
ing the gates, and an electric holding valve holds the 
gates in the lowered position while its solenoid is ener- 
gized. When this solenoid is de-energized the gates 
are automatically restored to the clear position by 
gravity. The standard time interval required for 
lowering the gates-is 15 sec., but any interval from 3 
to 32 sec. may be provided, if desired. The hydraulic 
fluid is a pale semaphore oil which does not congeal 
at temperatures as low as 45 deg. F. below zero. It 
is claimed that a single supply of this oil tast indefin- 
itely. 

The master control unit comprises the following 
equipment, housed in a separate cast iron case: The 
hydraulic pump, an electric motor to drive the hy- 
draulic pump, a reservoir for the hydraulic fluid, an 
. electric holding valve, a control relay, power-line light- 
ning arresters and miscellaneous control equipment. While 
the electrical equipment can be furnished for almost any 
power supply, the usual plan is to use 10-volt direct 
current for the control relay and 110- to 220-volt al- 
ternating current for the holding valve and ™%-hp. 
motor, as well as for the bell and flashing lights. 

The gate arm is hinged vertically on a head which 
is free to rotate horizontally through an angle of 90 
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deg. in either or both directions, as desired. This fea- 
ture makes it possible for a trapped vehicle to push its 
way through the closed gates without injury to eithe: 
the gates or the vehicle. The hydraulic pressure ap- 
plied to the gate piston is automatically regulated to 
eliminate any possibility of damaging an automobil 
which may be caught under a descending gate. An aii 
chamber acts as a buffer further to insure smooth and 
even operation of the gate arm. 

A set of four of these gates, recently installed on a 
double-track section of the Louisville & Nashville, is 
automatically controlled through the agency of track 
circuits and directional rail contactors. Full protection 
is provided for the operation of trains in both directions 
on either track, as well as for certain irregular switch 
ing moves. 


Hygiene Lectures for 


Pennsylvania Employees 
HE Pennsylvania, within the month of November, 
T 1930, carried out an elaborate program of health 
lectures, given by the company’s medical examin- 
ers for the benefit of employees, throughout the system, 
34 cities in all being shown on the preliminary schedule. 
A typical meeting was that at Altoona, Pa., on the 
evening of November 14, at which the attendance was 
about 500, half of whom were women. The lecture was 
open to the public and the audience included some others 
besides employees. The meeting was conducted by Dr. 
S. W. Hurst, medical examiner on the Middle division, 
who in his opening address spoke in a general way of 
the importance of physical fitness and of early diagnosis 
as a preventive of disease. Other physicians taking 
part were Doctors W. P. Rickert, J. M. Cameron, Fred 
Miller, and Frank Patterson. The subjects discussed 
were (1) eye, ear, nose and throat; (2) lungs and kid- 
neys, with special reference to tuberculosis, rheumatism 
and nephritis; (3) diet; (4) stomach and intestines. 

John Fair, Jr., acting safety agent at the railroad 
company’s Altoona Works, gave a ten-minute address. 
Dr. Hurst, in closing the formal address, called at- 
tention to the importance of seeing a physician at least 
once a year; and he suggested that one’s birthday is a 
suitable time to attend to this duty 

- The Altoona Works choir entertained the company 
with a delightful program of song. 

The program for the meetings throughout, the Penn- 
sylvania System was prepared by Dr. Harvey Bartle, 
chief medical examiner of the Voluntary Relief Depart- 
ment. Special attention is given to the preparation of 
lectures in every day language and opportunity is given 
at the end of each meeting for free questioning and dlis- 
cussion on subjects pertinent to the program. 

Dr. Hurst says that among the retired employees of 
the Pennsylvania now on the pension roll, there are over 
300 persons over 80 years of age, and these individuals 
are all being interviewed with a view to gaining useful 
information as to the elements of life and conduct which 
contribute to longevity. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN MILLION passengers have, 
during the past 13 years, traveled on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, their journeys aggregating 12 billion miles; 
and the Safety department of the road reports that only one 
of these passengers suffered fatal injury in a train accident. 
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Burlington Substitutes Motor Coaches 
for Trains 


Highway operation enables savings of nearly $10,000 
a month in train operating expenses 


N April 9, 1929, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy embarked upon a program of motor 
coach substitution for local passenger trains. On 

that day it placed in service five motor coaches covering 
one route between Lincoln, Neb., and Omaha, and two 
routes between Lincoln and Hastings. In less than 
two years, a motor coach system covering 1,024 miles of 
routes has been developed. Thirty-eight motor coaches 
are in service, and the property investment of the Bur- 
lington, in its highway operations has been increased to 
$392,442. 

In 1930 the transportation company operated a total of 
1,940,971 motor coach miles, carried 260,778 passengers, 
and had passenger revenues of $305,005. At the present 
time its schedules call for the operation of approxi- 
mately 5,200 motor coach miles daily, and its motor 
coach operating expenses, including interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, are 20 cents per mile. ; 

The purpose of the motor coach operation is to en- 
able the elimination of unprofitable train service. By 
offering motor coach service in substitution for local 
passenger train service, the road is saving money while 
at the same time maintaining a regular transportation 
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Yellow Coach Operated 
Between Burlington and 
Galesburg 


service for its patrons. Train service has been elimi- 
nated on one stub line, while train service has been re- 
duced on seven other runs. The monthly savings from 
these reductions in train service are estimated at $9,530, 
the estimated annual savings being $114,367. 

The elimination of train service between Dubuque, 
Iowa, and East Dubuque, Wis., saves $1,808 a month, 
or $21,696 a year. Two trains taken off between Mt. 
Morris, Ill., and Oregon save $1,773 a month, or $21,272 
a year. The saving on two discontinued trains between 
Galesburg, IIl., and Burlington, Iowa, is $1,557 a month, 
or $18,688 a year; on two trains between Burlington, 
Iowa, and Ottumwa, $898 a month, or $10,776 a year; 
on two trains between Albia, Iowa, and Osceola, $1,360 
a month, or $16,324 a year; on two trains between Van 
Wert, Iowa, and Des Moines, $793 a month, or $9,516 
a year ; on two trains between Creston, Iowa, and Shen- 
andoah, $1,311 a month, or $15,735 a year; on two trains 
between Villisca, Iowa, and Clarinda, $30 a month, or 
$360 a year. 

In addition motor coach operation has enabled the 
elimination of certain stops by trains the operation of 
which is continued. The elimination of stops by train 
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No. 3 between Burlington, Iowa, and Ottumwa saves 
$68 a month, or $816 a year. The elimination of stops 
by train No. 41 between Lincoln, Neb., and Grand 
Island, saves $165 a month or $1,980 a year. Thus the 
savings effected through the co-ordination of motor 
coach service with train service and the substitution of 
the one for the other aggregate $9,763 a month, or 
$117,156 a year. 


No Through Service 


Although it has what might be termed a main line 
extending from Kewanee, IIl., and Peoria entirely across 
the state of Iowa and into the state of Nebraska, to 
Grand Island and Red Cloud, the transportation com- 
pany is not offering a long-haul or through motor coach 
service. Instead it is maintaining motor coach service 
on 17 individual routes, the motor coach schedules be- 
ing arranged to supplement effectively the existing train 
service over the parallel railway lines rather than to 
connect with each other at junction points of the high- 
way routes. The longest route operated by the trans- 
portation company is only 111 miles in length. Table I 
shows the motor coach routes operated by the trans- 
portation company, with their lengths. 

The reason why the Burlington has abandoned the 
idea of offering long-haul motor coach service is that 
it has found, through its own experience, that motor 
coach operation in Burlington territory is not profitable 
in itself. This is borne out by the income account of 





Table |—Burlington Transportation Company Motor Coach Routes 


Miles 
I, Oe buns cekacenetcnveeteninaeceeasd East Dubuque, IIl. 1.1 
TE Oo ce og 8 ao wie ise oie arava le Behe bee ed Oregon, Ill. 7.3 
NN ki 5 n'a ard wi grnle mid ee Saree eae Galesburg, III. 40.0 





Pcoria-Galesburg- Monmouth, < Mae ape Burlington, Ia. 104.3 
pengan SE: (ORES RS SES reer Ottumwa, Ia. 76.9 
the La a & tral dh a ia hi marae Osceola, Ia. 83.5 
. Des Solnes- DRG i vdbvcwsceenstueekweotes Van Wert, Ia. 58.8 
Tes rae aw wwe Came OER ee hee etn Villisca, Ia. 81.0 
Ps Rootes ca 5 anoprd Wei acmigte <ae bets were Balfour Jct., Ia 47.7 
Villisca . <wons Clarinda, Ia. 15.5 
Clarinda- Shenandoah-Council Bluffs-Ia. Omaha, Neb. 86.3 
i Rieke ai Se ob oso 6 KSC Ra aren Lincoln, Neb. 61.0 
5 bn Gk erg ace ai ticle, Swe Nea Ke ee Nebraska City, Neb. 56.7 
Lincoln-York ON Be gi ae IN Rn te Grand Island, Neb. 103.3 
SENSEI EE ETE OP ET TE Hastings, Neb. 111.4 
Oe al id: did wah ola nla sith Malan Gncae ace ae Red Cloud, Neb. 43.3 
Harvard-Clay MM le cet ct nce oemens Superior, Neb. 45.9 
Total 1,024.0 





the <ransportation company for the 11 months ended 
November 30, 1930, which shows total operating reve- 
nues of $267, 089.04, total operating expenses of $356.- 
880.35 and a net deficit from operations of $89,791.31. 
The taxes amounted to $17,544.72, while non-operating 
income totaled $6,127.17, making the net deficit 
$101,208.86. 


How Service Is Improved 


The manner in which the motor coach operation has 
enabled the railway to improve the service to its patrons, 
while at the same time effecting economies from which 
it will benefit,’ is indicated in the operation between Des 
Moines, Ia., and Osceola, paralleling a branch line of 
the railway. With the establishment- of motor coach 
service, one train in each direction was discontinued, 
leaving two trains which operate daily except Sun- 
day. The substitute motor coach service consists of 
two motor coach schedules operated eastbound daily and 
four westbound schedules, two of them operating on 
week days and two on Sundays. In other words, one 
extra schedule is being operated each way daily as a 
result of the co-ordination of the railway and highway 
service. Furthermore, the departure times have been 
spread so that on week days the eastbound service con- 
sists of a train from Osceola at 8:20 a.m., a motor coach 
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at 10:50 a.m., a train at 3:55 p.m., and a motor coacl 
at 8:30 p.m. Westbound the week-day service consist: 
of a motor coach departure from Des Moines at 12:15 
a.m., a train at 8:00 a.m., a motor coach at 1:10 p.m. 
and a train at 5:00 p.m. 

An example of the use of motor coaches to supplement 
rather than to replace train service is afforded by ths 
operation between Peoria, Ill., and Galesburg. To the 
three trains scheduled each way between these points. 
three round-trip motor coach schedules have been es- 
tablished. The present westbound service consists of 
a train departure from Peoria at 7:40 a.m., a motor 
coach departure at 8:45 a.m., another motor coach de- 
parture at 11:45 a.m., a train departure at 3:00 p.m., a 
motor coach departure at 4:30 p.m., and a train de- 
parture at 7:45 p.m. The running time of the motor 
coaches over the 58-mile route is 2 hr. 10 min., while 
the trains make the run in approximately 1 hr. 25 min. 
The motor coach service on this line is well patronized, 
the transportation company having carried 7,541 through 
passengers between Peoria and Galesburg in the 12 
months from December, 1929, to November, 1930, in- 
clusive. 

Another instance in which motor coaches have been 
used to increase the frequency of service between points 
where there is a heavy flow of traffic is found in the 
operations between Omaha, Neb., and Lincoln. Seven 
trains operate daily from Omaha to Lincoln. To this 
service have been added 8 motor coach schedules, giving 
a total of 15 train and motor coach departures from 
Omaha for Lincoln daily. A train leaves Omaha at 
7:50 a.m., a motor coach at 8:00 a.m., a train at 9:10 
a.m., a.motor coach at 10:00 a.m., a train at 10:45 a.m., 
a motor coach at 12 noon, a train at 1:10 p.m., a motor 
coach at 2:00 p.m., another motor coach at 4:00 p.m., 
a train at 4:25 p.m., a motor coach at 6:00 p.m., a motor 
coach at 7:30 p.m., a motor coach at 9:30 p.m., a train 
at 10:15 p.m., and a train at 11:50 p.m. All of the motor 
coach schedules are not operated by the Burlington 
Transportation Company, however. Through an agree- 
ment with the Interstate Transit Lines, subsidiary of the 
Union Pacific, for the joint operation of this line, to pre- 
vent excessive duplication of motor coach schedules, 
the motor coaches leaving Omaha at 8:00 a.m., 12 noon, 
4:00 p.m., and 7:30 p.m. are operated by the Interstate 
Transit Lines, the other four motor coach schedules 
being operated by the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany. It will be seen that the co-ordination of motor 
coach and train service between Omaha and Lincoln 
has brought about almost hourly service between these 
points. 


Operating Organization and Practices 


W. E. Fuller, assistant to the executive vice president 
of the Burlington, is vice president in charge of the 
operations of the transportation company. A. — 
worth, Jr., passenger traffic manager of the railway, 1 
traffic manager of the transportation company. In addi. 
tion to these and other railway officers who devote part 
of their time to the supervision of transportation com- 
pany activities, the transportation company has its own 
general manager, F. D. Hite, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. H. W. Stewart, assistant manager of 
operations of the transportation company, is located at 
Galesburg, while J. D. Baker, general passenger agent 
of the transportation company, has his headquarters at 
Chicago. 

The basic rate of fare for transportation in the mo- 
tor coaches of the transportation company is 3 cents 
a mile, and tickets for motor coach transportation are 
sold not only in motor coach stations but also in Bur 
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lington railway stations. Railway tickets are honored 
in the transportation company’s coaches, but motor coach 
tickets are not good on trains. 

The transportation company includes in its accounts 
payments for the use of station facilities at terminal 
points where the Burlington is only a part owner in the 
station. The transportation company also includes in 
its accounts the wages and expenses of employees de- 
voting all or part of their time to the transportation 
company, where the service rendered is of any substan- 
tial amount and can be accurately accounted. It also 
pays for the rental of part of the roundhouse at Gales- 
burg, which is used for garage purposes. The transpor- 
tation company does not pay for the services performed 
for it at stations owned outright by the Burlington, at 
terminal as well as intermediate points, nor for any 
part of the salaries and expenses of Burlington officers 
and department heads for the services performed by 
them. 


Motor Transport 
Hearing at Omaha 


ITH a hearing at Omaha, Neb., which began 
\W on February 14 and adjourned on February 
18, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
brought nearly to a conclusion its series of hearings in 
Docket 23,400, Co-ordination of Motor Transportation. 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn presided at the Omaha hearing, 
at which officers of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, the Chicago & North Western and the Union 
Pacific were the principal railway witnesses. Examiner 
Albert E. Stephan assisted Examiner Flynn in the ques- 
tioning of witnesses. 

W. W. K. Sparrow, vice-president of the Milwaukee. 
who was the first railway witness, read a statement 
showing the effect of motor truck and motor coach 
operation upon the traffic and revenues of the Mil- 
waukee. This showed a steady decline in passenger 
traffic and a failure on the part of l.c.l. freight traffic 
to increase over a period of time in which carload traf- 
fic gained. He showed the growth of motor coach and 
truck transportation in the states served by the Mil- 
waukee, basing his conclusions on the registrations of 
motor vehicles in those states. Mr. Sparrow recom- 
mended regulation of interstate motor carriers and fav- 
ored more extensive co-ordination of railway and mo- 
tor transportation. 

H. W. Beyers, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Chicago & North Western, testified concerning the 
competition of common carrier and contract carrier mo- 
tor trucks for freight traffic, and described the North 
Western’s losses of business to these competitors. 


North Western Testimony 


G. W. Hand, assistant to the president of the North 
Western, described in detail the participation of the 
North Western in motor coach operation. He said that 
the North Western first became financially interested in 
motor coach operation on July 1, 1929, when it acquired 
one-third of the capital stock of the Interstate Transit 
Lines, joining with the Union Pacific in the acquisition 
of this company. Considerations which led the North 
Western to take this step were the change of competi- 
tive motor coach lines from short-haul to long-haul 
carriers, and the consequent attraction of trans-contin- 
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ental traffic from the railway to the highway ; the likeli- 
hood that motor coach operation would continue and 
would further expand; the desirability that the railway 
do something to minimize the resultant loss of traffic; 
and the necessity of complete co-ordination of railway 
and highway service, if wasteful duplication were to 
be avoided. 

To provide for simplicity of control and greater ef- 
ficiency, the North Western and the Union Pacific de- 
cided to operate the Interstate Transit Lines as a single 
unit in the territories of the two railways. All of the 
routes of the Interstate Trausit Lines, except the one 
from Omaha, Neb., to Kansas City, Mo., were in North 
Western territory, and the lines to the south and west 
of Omaha were also in Union Pacific territory. 

The next step taken in North Western territory was 
to purchase equipment and establish a line between 
Omaha and Chicago, paralleling the main line of the 
North Western. A certificate was granted by the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of lowa, covering that part 
of the line in the state. of lowa, but it contained re- 
strictions prohibiting the transportation of local passen- 
gers between a number of points, these restrictions hin- 
dering the co-ordination of motor coach and railway 
service. Mr. Hand said that substantially nothing in 
the way of co-ordination can be accomplished until there 
is complete freedom to handle passengers by rail and 
motor coach, through joint service, joint tariffs, and 
freedom of interchange at any station within the terri- 
tory served. 

Later the motor coach operation of the Sioux Falls 
Traction Company was taken over by the Interstate 
Transit Lines, through service was established between 
Omaha and Minneapolis, Minn., and very recently the 
Interstate Transit Lines purchased the motor coach 
operation of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Transportation Company, covering 515 miles of routes 
in the vicinity of Des Moines, Iowa. Interstate Transit 
Lines is now operating 1,879 miles of routes in North 
Western territory. 

Mr. Hand said that the development of branch lines 
to operate in local service and as feeders to the main 
routes has not progressed very far. Likewise practically 
nothing has been done in the direction of operating 
local schedules on the through routes. He said that un- 
less branch line and local service can be established in 
a substantial way, the motor coach operation will not 
afford the benefits anticipated from co-ordination. 

Further developments, he said, depend upon the ex- 
tension of hard-surfaced highways along the branch lines 
of the railway, the stability of rates, and the character 
of regulation imposed upon motor coach operators. Mr. 
Hand said that there must be either complete stability 
and regulation of motor coach lines, or the railways 
must have complete freedom to inaugurate, modify, 
or change their rates and service, in which they par- 
ticipate in any way with motor coach operations, in all 
ways that are now open to independent operators. 
Further development of the co-ordination of railway 
and highway service, according to Mr. Hand, also de- 
pends upon complete freedom to establish joint rail and 
motor coach service, without limitations on the use of 
tickets, so that passengers can be carried in both trains 
and motor coaches interchangeably. Only in this way, 
concluded Mr. Hand, is it possible to reduce duplication 
of service and to avoid waste. 


Union Pacific Testimony 


__J. L. Haugh, vice-president and assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Union Pacific, was the only witness for 
(Continued on page 464) 








Rail-Truck Service Passes Experimental 
Stage 


Results of first year of Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company's 


freight-carrying operations — Problems now confronted 


By T. E. Huffman 
General Freight Agent, Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co. 


which made the first large-scale experiment of a 

Class I railroad in combined motor-rail-motor serv- 
ice for l.c.l. freight, completed its first year of operation 
in November, 1930. The purpose of this article is to 
give briefly the results of this first year of operation and 
to outline in a general way the problems now confronted. 
A detailed article about the motor transport company 
appeared in the May 24, 1930, issue of Railway Age 
(Motor Transport Section). 

Briefly, the system operates as follows. The motor 
transport company uses jointly the railway company’s 
facilities and employees, and renders through the medium 
of contract truck operators pick-up service at stations of 
origin. At the shipper’s place of business, a through bill 
_ of lading is issued by the agent of the motor transport 
company and the freight is hauled to the railway station. 
It is there loaded in set-out package cars (or way cars 
where the tonnage does not justify an exclusive car for 
each of several smaller points) and transported to desti- 
nation or set-out point in fast merchandise trains. At des- 
tination the motor transport company’s contract truck 
operator delivers the freight from the railroad station to 
the consignee’s door. For this service the rail depot-to- 
depot rates are assessed. 

Through proper co-ordination of schedules, making 
possible late receipt of freight at distributing centers 
(6:00 p. m.) and over-night transportation to destina- 
tion with early morning delivery, strong competition is 
offered for the business which the highway truck lines 
took from the railroads by giving this pick-up and de- 
livery service. 


T HE Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company, 


Various Rates and Results 


At the start it was believed the public would prefer to 
patronize the motor transport company at even higher 
rates than those charged by the highway truck lines, ow- 
ing to its reliability and financial responsibility, and es- 
pecially its dependable operation regardless of weather 
conditions. The rates were, therefore, in the first tariff, 
14.1 cents higher than the rail depot-to-depot first class 
rate, 17 cents higher than second class, 22 cents higher 
than third class, and 28 cents higher than fourth class, 
which differential appeared adequate to cover the cost 
of the pick-up and delivery service. These rates re- 
mained in effect about two months and were about 19 
cents per 100 lb. higher than the general run of high- 
way truck charges in effect at that time. The railroad 
commission of Texas had not at that time assumed juris- 
diction over highway truck operations, leaving them free 
to bargain for business by reducing their rates to a 


point where the most intensive advertising, solicitation 
and service by the motor transport company failed to 
produce any appreciable amount of business. 

To meet this competition, the motor company’s rates 
were reduced to 110, 115, 120, and 125 per cent of the 
rail depot-to-depot rates, and with this change the opera- 
tion was extended to cover some 20 additional stations 
where truck competition was being felt most keenly. 
These rates remained in effect about one month, and 
again it was found that we were unable to attract the 
tonnage from the truck companies due to their lowering 
their rates as necessary to secure the particular tonnage 
offered for movement. The motor transport company’s 
rates were then reduced to the level of the rail depot-to- 
depot rates. In the meantime, the railroad commission 
had assumed jurisdiction over common carrier trucks and 
required them to charge this same rate, which placed 
competition on a service basis rather than a price basis 
alone, and an increase in the business of the transport 
company was noticed immediately. 

The depot-to-depot rates have since been made to apply 
to, from, and between all stations in Texas on the Texas 
& Pacific and subsidiary lines, as well as to, from, and 
between all stations on these lines and stations on the 
Missouri Pacific Lines in Texas, except south of Robs- 
town. These successive reductions in rates and the ex- 
tension of service were compelled by truck competition. 
During 1930, three major Class I railroads in Texas 
instituted operations similar to ours and exchange of 
interline billing is being considered, but other than be- 
tween the T. & P. and the Missouri Pacific no definite 
arrangements have been made. 


Increase in Tonnage 


Figure 1 illustrates the steady increase in tonnage 
handled by the motor transport company. The average 
tonnage was calculated for 15 months, September, 1929, 
to November, 1930, inclusive. Using this monthly aver- 
age as 100 per cent, the tonnage for each month was fig- 








Net Sales 
July to December 
1930 vs 1929 


Net Sales 
January to June 
1930 vs 1929 
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ured in terms of percentage of this monthly average. 
The cause of the light business during the first three 
months was the assessment of rates higher than those of 
the truck lines, as explained. Since the rates of the high- 
way Class A (fixed route, common carrier) trucks and the 
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motor transport company have been made the same, the 
chart shows a steady increase in our tonnage, indicating 
that the motor transport company can compete success- 
fully with regulated highway transportation. This growth 
has developed in the face of general business depression, 
which in this section, according to statistics of the Elev- 
enth District Federal Reserve Bank, on principal com- 
modities (wholesale) handled by the motor transport 
company, resulted as shown in the foregoing table. 

A careful check for the months from December, 1929, 
to March, 1930, inclusive, at two of the principal dis- 
tributing centers, where 75 per cent of the motor trans- 
port company’s tonnage originates, showed that approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the tonnage handled by the trans- 
port company was recovered from competitive motor 
trucks. In some instances the recovery was larger; this 
was borne out bya check of an average day’s shipments 
made by a large wholesale house. Forty-four of 45 ship- 
ments handled by the transport company formerly would 
have moved by truck. A conservative estimate of the 
recovered tonnage now moving via the motor transport 
company for the account of another large shipper, based 
on a close check for several months, is 97 per cent. As 
the public becomes better acquainted with the new serv- 
ice, an increasing amount of the tonnage now moving by 
rail probably will be absorbed. The estimates of busi- 
ness recovered are supported by returns filed by the truck 
operators with the railroad commission. These state- 
ments, which are a matter of public record, indicate that 
highway truck lines competing with the motor trans- 
port company in most instances have experienced heav- 
ily decreased business. Their purchases of new equip- 
ment during the past year were very small. In many 
instances they operated at a loss; several lines ceased 
operation. 


Trucking Practices 


Careful study was made as to the pick-up and deliv- 
ery service. In view of the heavy investment necessary 
to acquire outright the number of trucks necessary, it 
was decided to contract for the trucking service. These 
pick-up and delivery contracts have been placed at prices 
ranging from 5 to 10 cents per 100 Ib., and 85 per cent 
of them are at 6 cents o1 less. No provision as to an 
arbitrary minimum weight or charge is made. 

Seventy-four per cent of the outbound tonnage is 
drayed to the freight stations by the contract truck opera- 
tors, and the remaining 26 per cent is brought to the de- 
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pots by consignors along with shipments for destina- 
tions where the motor transport service is not available. 
By routing such shipments via the motor transport com- 
pany, the consignor secures the benefit of delivery for his 
customer at destination, but no allowance is made where 
drayage is performed by either shipper or consignee. 
About 8 per cent of the inbound tonnage is accepted by 
consignees at the depots and the remainder is delivered 
by the contract trucks. The payments to these truck 
operators are divided approximately 53 per cent for 
pick-up service and 47 per cent for delivery, although 
the amount of tonnage picked up is about 45 per cent of 
the total. The difference is occasioned by the higher rates 
prevailing in the larger cities where the bulk of the ton- 
nage originates. 

One of the experiments tried in the larger cities was 
the establishment of zones beyond which pick-up and 
delivery service was not performed. It was necessary to 
abandon this because the highway trucks picked up or 
delivered anywhere within the city limits at no additional 
charge. That this precluded the possibility of the motor 
transport company securing any tonnage outside the zone 
area was shown by the increase in tonnage and the nu- 
merous receivers and shippers outside the former zone 
area who began to favor the motor transport company 
following the lifting of this restriction. 

The motor transport company competes with Class A 
trucks on common ground. The Class B and contract 
trucks are free to bargain for traffic and operate wher- 
ever they desire. They can avoid unremunerative ton- 
nage which is thereby forced to the motor transport com- 
pany and other common carriers. If the most intense 
solicitation on the basis of service is to bear fruit against 
this competition, all tonnage offered by 6 p. m. or later 
must be dispatched for delivery early the following 
morning. After all tonnage has been loaded, the mer- 
chandise cars are placed in a co-ordinated merchandise 
train for overnight handling to destination. Early morn- 
ing delivery at destination is fully as important as 
prompt dispatch from point of origin. This is facilitated 
by the use of a 6-ply combination waypbill, delivery re- 
ceipt and station record, which is prepared in manifold at 
the billing station. At many points station forces are 
brought on duty at 7 a. m. to provide the early delivery 
demanded by consignees. Where local trains operate tri- 
weekly, daily delivery at way stations is provided by 
loading the package cars to work from the initial terminal 
of the local run each day. 

C. O. D. service offered by the motor transport com- 
pany has become very popular. The convenience of hav- 
ing the truck driver make the collection on delivery of 
C. O. D: shipments has caused the “shipper’s order” 
handling to be practically abandoned. Local agents are 
authorized to pay legitimate claims on presentation, when 
they are properly supported and no complications have 
arisen. This practice is highly satisfactory and has at- 
tracted considerable business. 


Conclusions 


The elements of successful operation are: 

1. The motor transport company can compete success- 
fully with regulated highway truck lines on the basis of 
service and equal rates. 

2. Freight must be received until the close of the ship- 
pers’ business day, generally 6 p. m. or later, for dis- 
patch the same day. 

3. Store-door delivery early the following morning 
must be given in a radius of approximately 250 miles, 
this being the general extent of overnight truck trans- 
portation from distributing centers. 
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4. Daily delivery must be accomplished at all stations. 
Where local trains operate tri-weekly, way cars must be 
loaded to work in opposite directions on alternate days, 
being handled from the distributing center to local 
terminals in overnight trains. 

5. It is very desirable that local agents have authority 
to pay properly supported legitimate claims on presenta- 
tion. 

6. Return of C. O. D. collections on the same day that 
deliveries are accomplished creates a favorable impres- 
sion with shippers. 


7. The most successful solicitation is on a basis of 


service and responsibilty. Solicitation of consignees by 
local agents is especially effective. 


Motor Transport 


Hearing at Omaha 


(Continued from page 461) 


that road. Mr. Haugh described in detail the activities 
of the Union Pacific in motor coach operation and of- 
fered a number of suggestions concerning the further 
co-ordination of railway and highway service. The 
Union Pacific, he said, first engaged in motor coach oper- 
ation in 1925, when it substituted motor coach service 
for train service between Pendleton, Ore., and Walla 
Walla, Wash. In the last four months of 1925, there 
was a net profit from the motor coach operation of $4,- 
174.20, as compared with a net loss during the last four 
months of 1924, when steam. trains were operated, of 
$3,707.85. The motor coach service was extended from 
Pendleton to Portland, Ore., in July, 1927, and a saving 
of $52,740 per annum in train operating expenses was 
accomplished. 

Mr. Haugh described the development of long-dis- 
tance motor coach competition in 1929, by bus lines oper- 
ating in Union Pacific territory, mentioning one opera- 
tion which paralleled the main line of the Union Pa- 
cific from Omaha west through Denver, Colo., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to Los Angeles, Cal., and to Portland, 
and Spokane, Wash.; also from Kansas City to Denver. 
He said that the Union Pacific’s position in the passenger 
transportation field was menaced because of the ability 
of its highway competitor to make varying rates, and 
to change its rates at will. At the same time legislation, 
was pending in Congress which promised to make it 
difficult for the Union Pacific to engage in motor coach 
operation on the highways, hundreds of miles of which 
are located upon the Union Pacific right-of-way 
furnished to the public without charge. 

The Union Pacific decided in February, 1929, to en- 
gage extensively in motor coach operation. It had in 
mind not only the provision of motor coach service in 
substitution for train service, but it also believed that 
motor coach operation would become profitable in itself 
after a period of development had passed. As described 
by Mr. Hand, the Union Pacific joined with the Chi- 
cago & North Western in the acquisition of the Inter- 
state Transit Lines, and authority was secured from 
various state commissions for the establishment of long- 
distance service from Chicago through Omaha to Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Portland and Los Angeles, and 
from Kansas City to Denver. A line was established 


from Kansas City to St. Louis, Mo., in order to obtain 
eastern connections. 

Union Pacific Stages, Inc., which is owned by the 
Oregon Short Line, was formed to handle the motor 
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coach operation between Salt Lake City, Portland, and 
Spokane. Interstate Transit Lines provides the serv- 
ice between Chicago and St. Louis on the east and Los 
Angeles on the west, through Denver and Salt Lake 
City. Since the inauguration of its through service, the 
Union Pacific has taken off passenger trains aggregat- 
ing 2,276,956 miles per annum. Motor coach operation 
has cost approximately 28 cents per mile over the en- 
tire system, and Mr. Haugh stated that this cost prob- 
ably would be reduced after the system has been fully 
developed. The Union Pacific also has a subsidiary, the 
Utah Parks Company, which operates motor coaches be- 
tween Cedar City, Utah, and the national parks in 
southern Utah and northern Arizona, and has another 
subsidiary, the Union Pacific Stage Company (of Cali- 
fornia), which operates motor coaches in substitution 
for steam train service on lines radiating from its East 
Los Angeles passenger station. 

With respect to truck operation, Mr. Haugh said that 
the Union Pacific has taken no steps as yet in this di- 
rection. Study of the situation, he said, has convinced 
officers of the Union Pacific that motor truck service 
within a radius of perhaps 50 miles is more economical 
and convenient than railway service in the distribution of 
l.c.l. freight. On the other hand, it is more economical 
to handle the carload and long-haul traffic by rail. Mr. 
Haugh said the situation is changing so in the truck 
transportation field that it is difficult now to work out 
a plan of co-ordination of rail and truck service which 
will meet all conditions satisfactorily. Substantial in- 
roads are being made by contract trucks into the business 
of common carrier trucks, and private trucks are also 
coming into the field in increasing numbers, taking 
business from both common carrier and contract trucks. 
Burdensome legislation applying to common carrier and 
contract trucks, Mr. Haugh said, will surely further in- 
crease the traffic handled by private trucks. 


Rail-Truck Co-ordination Should be Unrestricted 


In conclusion, Mr. Haugh suggested that there should 
be no rigid restrictions which would hinder the co-ordi- 
nation of railway and truck service, since this must be 
experimental for a few years. The railroads should be 
permitted to employ motor coaches and trucks and to 
allow compensation to them for their services, even in 
the form of divisions of rates, if necessary. It will be 
necessary for the railroads to adjust their rates from 
distribution points over distances of possibly 400 miles, 
and it may be necessary to reach the proper rate level 
by successive trial steps. To give the necessary expe- 
dition to such changes, the length of notice should be 
materially shortened, and the investigation, when under- 
taken, should be as brief and at as little expense as pos- 
sible. The length of motor coaches and trucks should 
be limited, and the railroads should be relieved of taxes 
for the construction and maintenance of highways. Fed- 
eral valuation work should be simplified so as to re- 
lieve the railways of the expense now required in this 
direction, and the railways should be required to pay 
only a reasonable portion of the cost of grade separa- 
tions, and no part of the expense of the separation of 
grades when new highways cross existing railways. 
Finally, the railways should have respite from any 
further burdensome legislation or regulation with re- 
spect to motor coach and truck operation, and should be 
permitted to work out of the present situation in the 
most economical way that will provide the best public 
service. 

The testimony of several truck operators and one 
shipper closed the Omaha hearing. 

The final hearing in Docket 23,400 will be held at 
Washington, D. C., beginning March 4. 
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Communications and Books... 


Can Waterways and 
Motor Coaches Win A War? 


Sicnat Mounrain, Tenn. 
To THE EpiTor: 


In spite of World Courts, Leagues of Nations, Disarmament 
Conferences and Peace Propaganda, it is within the realm of 
possibility that America may, at a comparatively early date, be 
forced to defend her territory from the advance of a foreign 
invader. 

In such an event, the burden of transporting troops and sup- 
plies will fall—not upon government-subsidized waterway, air- 
way and highway transportation—but will depend almost en- 
tirely upon our railways. 

For this reason—if for none other—it behooves every thought- 
ful American to demand that the growth and efficiency of our 
railroads be not impaired by reason of unjust paternalism on 
the part of our government towards these less essential modes 
of transportation. 


Cuas. E. NEweLt. 


How Consuls Treat Tourists 


. New York. 
To THE Eprror: 


Referring to your editorial entitled “Tourists from Abroad” 
in the Railway Age of February 7: 

Perhaps to Mr. Dyer, Congressman from Missouri and 
sponsor of the “Travel Division” bill in Congress, it all looks 
rather simple to create such a division and thus to promote 
travel. I wonder if Congressman Dyer has been abroad 
and if he had to go through all the motions and tests which 
prospective immigrants, travelers and tourists have to go 
through before being able to step on United States soil. That 
is one of the great handicaps to overcome. 

As long as such red tape and the attitude on the part of 
the United States consulates abroad in considering all ap- 
plicants in the light of immigrants exists not much increase 
in travel by real bona fide tourists can be expected. It is 
conceded that the consuls often have a difficult task to per- 
form due to the fact that the number of applicants is very 
great. An instance may be cited of the case of a tourist 
party last year brought over by a steamship company for a 
temporary visit, as a result of which almost half of the 
“tourists” failed to show up when the time came to return 
to Europe. Now the steamship line and the government are 
looking for them. The booklet issued by the Department 
of Commerce mentioned in your article is just a survey, and, 
though very clear and comprehensive, does not touch sev- 
eral of the main obstacles which now prevent increased 
travel to the United States. 

Nevertheless, I hope that present and new organizations 
are successful in finding some way to boost westbound 
travel, particularly in view of the coming Chicago Exposition. 
Such an effort will benefit the railroads, and give them much 
needed passengers and more revenue. 

FRED EIDENBENZ. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association. Compiled and published by Wm. Hall, sec- 
retary, Winona, Minn. 220 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound 
in black leather. 


A bit of early history of the International Railway General 
Foremen’s Association as presented by E. C. Cook, managing 


editor of the Railway Journal, before the convention of the 
association held at Chicago, September 16, 17, 18 and 19, is 
contained in the proceedings for this meeting which marked 
the silver anniversary of the founding of the association. The 
topics discussed were Engine Truck Maintenance and Lubri- 
cation; Cost of Material Delays to Locomotives and Cars; 
Stabilization of Mechanical Shop Forces; Inspection, Main- 
tenance and Repairs to Gas-Electric Rail Cars; The General 
Foreman’s Contribution to Fuel Economy, and Better Mainte- 
nance of Passenger Car Equipment. The addresses were by 
President H. B. Sunderman (C. & O.); L. Richardson (B. & 
M.); J. A. Anderson (C., M., St. P. & P.); William D. Saltiel 
(City Attorney of Chicago); H. C. Stevens (Wabash), and 
E. Von Bergen (Illinois Central). 


Book of Standards for Testing Materials. Two volumes, 6 in. 
by 9 in., totaling 2,214 pages. Bound in cloth or in leather. 
Published by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Both volumes in cloth, 
$14; in leather, $17. Can be purchased separately. 


This publication presents in printed form the adopted stand- 
ards of the American Society for Testing Materials. The book 
of standards is issued triennially, and the standards adopted by 
the society in the intervening years are published as supplements 
to be incorporated in the succeeding books of standards. 

The 1930 standards are published in two volumes, Part 1, 
and Part 2, both of which deal with many subjects of interest 
in the railway field. Together they contain 427 standard speci- 
fications, in addition to methods of tests, definitions of terms 
and recommended practices. Part 1, which has 1,000 pages, 
deals specifically with metals and includes specifications rela- 
tive to such products as steel; wrought iron, pig and cast iron, 
ferro alloys, and non-ferrous metals, while Part 2, which has 
1,214 pages, deals with non-metallic substances, including ce- 
ment, concrete and concrete aggregates, brick, preservative coat- 
ings, petroleum products and lubricants, water-proofing and 
roofing materials, electrical insulating materials, and such other 
products as coal and timber. 

For convenience in using the book, each part is provided with 
two tables of contents, one a listing of the standards in the 
order in which they appear in the volume, grouped according 
to the subjects to which they relate, and the other, a listing 
of the standards in numeric sequence of their serial designa- 
tions. In addition to these tables, each part contains a com- 
plete subject index. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Economic Survey of the Cottonseed Products Industry. A 
preliminary report, the transportation cost figures in which may 
be of interest. Dated Jan. 15, 1931. 22 p. charts. Pub. by Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Apply. 


End of Steel, by Courtney Riley Cooper. A novel of recent 
railroad building in northern Canada. 281 p. Pub. by Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York City. $2. 


Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative Standards. Con- 
stitutes a combined index to all A.S.T.M. standards and 
tentative standards in effect as of September, 1930. The index 
is designed to be of service to those familiar with the society’s 
standards in locating any specification or method of test in 
the bound publications in which it appears or to those interested 
in ascertaining if the society has issued any standards on a 
specific subject. It contains a complete list of the 427 standards 
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and 155 tentative standards which appear in the 1930 A.S.T.M. 
Year Book and in both parts of the 1930 Book of Standards. 
A price list gives the prices of the bound publications in 
which the standards and tentative standards appear and the 
prices of standards in separate pamphlet form. 114 p. Pub. 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Preliminary Report of Study of Railroad Consolidations and 
Unifications Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 290, 71st Con- 
gress, Submitted to Committee on Interstate Commerce [U. S. 
Senate|, by Wm. C. Green, Special Counsel. “Printed for the 
use of the Committee on Interstate Commerce.” 2 parts. Pub. 
by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. “Committee 


Print.” 


Rationalization of German Industry. A comprehensive re- 
view of recent developments in various industries. 182 p. Pub. 
by National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., $3. 


Twenty-Fifth Report of the Corporation Commission of 
North Carolina. Covers the biennial period, 1929-1930, and 
includes, among other discussions, a survey of the commission’s 
work in connection with the regulation of rail and of highway 
carriers. 496 p. 


Union-Management Codperation on the Railroads, by Louis 
Aubrey Wood. The seventh publication on the William Mc- 
Kean Brown Memorial Publication Fund at Yale. It discusses 
comprehensively the scope of the co-operative movement in the 
United States and Canada, historical background, and origin 
and development of union-management co-operation, attitudes 
of management and men toward plan, various types of sug- 
gestions, improvement of morale, problems associated with 
measurement of gains, stabilizing of employment, fair sharing 
of gains, apprentice training under co-operation, co-operation in 
other railroad departments, and significance of the movement 
on the railroads. Indexed. 326 p. Pub. by Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., $4. 


Periodical Articles 


The Present Status of the Study of Public Administration 
in the United States, by John M. Gaus. “... Our constitutional 
system, with its separation and division of powers, invites extra- 
legal associations for co-ordination and the fixing of’ standards 
common to all units of government. Time-space relations, 
changing with technology, have given us new units in the metro- 
politan area and geographic region. . .. The successive invasions 
of immigrants have come to an end, the free lands are gone, 
and a period of physical stability which seems to lie ahead 
offers an opportunity for taking stock and planning under more 
static conditions. . . .” p. 123. American Political Science Re- 
view, February, 1931, p. 120-134. 


Survey of Airport Investments and Anticipated Expenditures 
in the United States Completed by Aeronautics Branch. In- 
cludes tables showing total airport. expenditures by states, air- 
port expenditures according to population classes of cities, 
distribution of airports according to population of cities, items 
of capital expenditures by states for 450 municipal, commercial 
and private airports furnishing data to Aeronautics Branch, 
items of capital expenditures for section of country as furnish- 


ed by 450 municipal, commercial, and private airports. Air 
Commerce Bulletin, February 2, 1931, p. 379-391. 
Weather Conditions and Results in Earlier Years. A sur- 


vey of weather and its effect on traffic from 1930 back to 1920. 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, February 21, 1931, p. 1292- 
1294. 


William Z. Ripley on the Future of New England Railroads. 
New England problems in the light of the four-system con- 
solidation plan. Boston Evening Transcript, February 21, 1931, 
part 3, p. 1 (with map), 4. 


Wings of Tomorrow, by Juan de la Cierva. The inventor of 
the auto-giro discusses the limitations of present day planes and 
air service and concludes “that the whirling vanes of the auto- 
giro are the wings of tomorrow.” Forum, March, 1931, p. 172- 
177. 
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Looking Backward... 
Fifty Years Ago 


The negotiations for the settlement of passenger traffic com- 
petition between Chicago and St. Louis, and between Chicago 
and St. Louis and Missouri river points have so far proved 
fruitless. The several roads some time ago ceased contending 
for the traffic by cut rates, but the Chicago & Alton had sold 
a large number of unlimited tickets between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, and the Wabash probably a still larger number be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis at a little more than half the regu- 
lar rates. The ticket brokers’ offices are full of these tickets 
and the two roads contend that they cannot sell tickets now 
at prices much higher than those at which the unlimited tickets 
were sold without throwing all the passenger business into the 
hands of the brokers. Unanimity is required among all the 
roads in that territory to make an agreement binding, and a 
meeting at Chicago on February 22 was adjourned without def- 
inite action.—Railroad Gazette, February 25, 1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The right of the initial railway to route freight which is 
destined to travel over two or more lines at a joint rate has 
been finally established by a decision of the United States su- 
preme court, rendered on February 26, in the cases of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These cases are the 
last of a series known as the citrus fruit cases, which originated 
in complaints against the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
when these roads sought on January 1, 1900, to end rebates 
on citrus fruits by means of a control of the routing. These 
shippers had been using their control of the routing to play 
the railways against one another, and thus extract, it was 
claimed, large rebates, greatly to the disadvantage of the small 
shippers.—Railway Age, March 2, 1906. 


The present year will be one of great activity in railway 
building in Canada. The Grand Trunk Pacific [now part of the 
Canadian National] has just awarded contracts for 457 miles 
of its main line, which, with the 275 miles from Portage la 
Prairie, Man., west and the Lake Superior branch, 210 miles 
long, previously awarded, make a total of 942 miles under 
contract to date. This carries the main line as far west as Ed- 
monton, Alta. The Transcontinental Railway Commissioners are 
receiving bids for 395 miles of the line between Moncton, N. B., 
and Winnipeg, Man., but which will be operated by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific when completed. The Canadian Pacific has near- 
ly 500 miles of branch lines projected or under construction, 
the most important of which is the Toronto-Sudbury line in 
Ontario, 226 miles long—Railway Age, March 2, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


Eighty-eight railroads, operating 79,151 miles of line, failed 
to earn their operating expenses and taxes during December, 
1920. These 88 roads had a deficit of $20,173,000, while 114 
roads, operating 153,289 miles, earned a net operating income of 
$37,210,000, and the entire group had a net operating income for 
the month at the rate of 1.17 per cent on the valuation fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purposes of the 
rate case.—Railway Age, February 25, 1921. 


The principal action taken by the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers at San Francisco on January 28 was 
the adoption of specifications for cross ties. These specifica- 
tions differ in only a few particulars from those which the Tie 
committee of the American Railway Engineering Association 
will recommend to that organization for adoption, and are prac- 
tically identical with those of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration —Railway Age, February 25, 1921. 


Odds and Ends... 


Only Woman Train Caller? 


The Illinois Central advances the claim that Lula Reid, 
colored train caller in the I. C. station at Vicksburg, Miss., 
is the only woman train caller in the country. 


California Golfers 


The Southern Pacific now has the largest “Hole-in-One” 
Club of any railway, since J. E. Warren, assistant to the 
general passenger traffic manager, sank his tee shot at the 
165-yard second hole of the Lake Chabot Golf Course. 


Railway Basketeer 


Robert McCarnes, of Northwestern University, who is rated 
as the best center in Western Conference basketball, is a 
furloughed truckman of the Pennsylvania, who, when he is at 
home, operates at the freight station of the Pennsylvania at 
Logansport, Ind. 


Hindu Prejudice 


The railway station at Trivandrum, which is the capital of 
the native state of Travancore in India, is 314 miles away from 
town. The reason for this rather unusual location is that 
the maharajah prefers not to profane his sandals by crossing 
the rails when he goes to take his daily bath. 


Dispatcher Has Broadcasting Station 


Until some rival claimant appears, C. H. Swanson, train 
dispatcher for the Louisville & Nashville at Etowah, Tenn., 
holds the title of being the only railroader who operates a 
broadcasting station. When not using the Morse code in 
dispatching trains, Swanson is busy using the Continental 
code over his station, W-4-AID. 


A Movie Fireman 


When Grant Withers was assigned to one of the leading 
parts in “Other Men’s Women,” a railroading movie, he needed 
little coaching for his role. Before crashing into the movies, 
Withers spent some four years as a fireman on five or six 
railroads in the West, so that it was no particular stunt for 
him to act naturally in the locomotive cab. 


Information from Germany 


In connection with the picture of the old 6-2-0 Crampton 
locomotive of early days on the Camden & Amboy, pub- 
lished in the issue of November 22, Rudolf Kreutzer, of 
Kassel, Germany, sends in a complete description, which is 
corroborated in every detail by other descriptions sent in from 
this country. It is interesting that this 90-year old American 
locomotive should have been recognized by some one not in 
the railway business and situated some 4,000 miles from the 
railway on which the locomotive once ran. 


A Long Memory 


lorty-one years is a long time to J. W. Lambert, block 
operator for the Pennsylvania at Roxanna, Ohio, but to his 
former associate, J. Riley, now of Hampstead, Pa., this long 
period is apparently scarcely more than 41 days. It seems 
that Lambert and Riley. worked together on the Pennsyl- 
vania at West Jefferson, Ohio, in 1890. Riley has since 


hecome a carpenter “specializing in fine work such as putting - 


locks on bed room dressers,” as his shingle reads. Recently 
lie found a key in the bottom of his tool box which he 
sures Mr. Lambert belongs with the lock on the coal house 
at West Jefferson. 
“Thinking. you may still have the lock in your possession, 
1 am sending the key to you today,” writes Mr. Riley. 
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Mr. Lambert says that he left West Jefferson on Decem- 
ber 11, 1890, so it must have been before that that the key 
was carried awuy. He has searched for some trace of the 
missing lock, but with no success. For that matter, he can- 
not even remember Riley. 


Railroad With Line of 11 Miles Wants to Quit 


The Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake, 11 miles long and 
operating with one electric locomotive and 12 box cars, recently 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission 
to suspend service. William McKinley, president of the little 
road, told Examiner William A. Disque that all officers and 
directors served without salary. One man is given a salary, 
he said, but acts as vice-president, operating manager and 
sometimes as conductor. He receives $3,600 a year. He 
asserted the road lost over $20,000 in 1930. 


Pioneering in Germany 


While it is not particularly uncommon in this country for 
a railway to create a new town by the expedient of locating 
shops or a division point at some place previously un- 
inhabited, Europe is not ordinarily regarded as the place for 
such pioneering, in view of the ancient civilization existing 
there. However, as a result of the war, a whole series of 
new borders was set up, and it was necessary for the rail- 
ways to establish interchange yards at these new borders. 
In the case of the main line between Berlin and Warsaw, 
Poland, the former Russian-German border was moved west 
a great many miles, and is now the Polish-German frontier. 
There was nothing at all in the way of a settlement at the 
point where the railway crosses the boundary, and it was 
necessary for the German State Railways to establish an 
entirely new town, known as Neu Bentschen, at that point. 
In addition to railway facilities, the company built a com- 
plete city which now has a population of approximately 1,500 
persons. An interchange amounting to 10,300 carloads an- 
nually, together with a large tonnage of less than carload 
freight is now handled at this point. 


Early Railroading 


According to the annual report of the Baltimore & Ohio 
of 1838, railroad wages differed considerably from those of 
today. The “resident” engineman and agent got $3 per day 
and “ticket masters,” $700 per year. There was a “first 
engineman,” who drove passenger trains. He, so the report 
tells us, was “selected for his superior skill and character.” 
His salary was $2 per day. The “second engineman” “ran 
with the burthen” (freight train). His pay was $1.50 per 
day. There was one brakeman for every two cars; it was 
his duty to attend to the baggage, and he received $1 a day. 
Two blacksmiths were engaged in the repair shop. Their 
job was to shoe the horses, and their pay, $1.50 per day each. 
There was one carpenter who engaged in repairing the rail- 
road and erecting bridges. He earned $1.75 ‘per day. The 
six horse drivers received $30 per month, each. And the 
“Yardmaster” who “attended the horse establishments,” got 
$1.50 per day. Trackmen received $20 per month; they were 
engaged in repairing the railroad, and there were six of 
them in service. With these came 24 laborers who received 
the same salary. The “ticket masters” sold the tickets, 
“giving the right of passage from their own stations to the 
various stopping places on the road.” The fare was re- 
ceived by the conductor, who returned it to the ticket mas- 
ter at the end of the trip. And the ticket master then 
entered this in his book, together with “the name of the 
locomotive engine, the date of the trip, the time of starting 
and the time occupied in the trip.” Also he entered the num- 
ber of cars, the number of passengers, the amounts received 
from passengers and baggage. Baggage was transported at 
the rate of 2% cents per mile for every 100 lb. over 50 Ib. 
for each person. 
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Maltbie Sees Railroads 
Facing Critical Period 


Chairman of N. Y. Commission 
considers development of 
competing carriers 


Transportation companies, particularly 
railroads and street railways, are passing 
through a very trying period, says Milo 
R. Maltbie, chairman of the New York 
State Public Service Commission, in a 
recent statement discussing “Trend in 
Transportation.” The statement con- 
siders obsolescence of transport agencies, 
rate bases and the development of high- 
way competitors of railways. Rail 
carriers, Mr. Maltbie points out, “In 
addition to the necessity of meeting 
competition from new forms of transport, 
must face the troubles which the present 
business crisis imposes upon them; even 
without the latter, the present would be 
critical.” 

The statement continues, by references 
to the obsolescence of transport agencies 
of the past, to stress the necessity for 
adequate depreciation reserves, holding 
that it is as necessary in the utility as in 
the banking field to eliminate the reckless 
promoter. “The speculator and_ the 
promoter,” Mr. Maltbie says, “demand high 
rewards; they are not content with an 
investment return. Hence, any utility 
that is in their hands must have high 
rates and sometimes poor service.” 

The railways are criticized in the state- 
ment for adhering to the theory of valu- 
ation on a cost of reproduction basis since 
it is held that if rates were made on this 
basis the carriers would “sit in sackcloth 
and ashes.” Passenger traffic declined, 
Mr. Maltbie says, when “many found it 
was actually cheaper, others thouglit so, 
to use their own cars or buses than to 
pay 3.6 cents per mile..... One may talk 
about the greater convenience and better 
service of the railroad car and the Pull- 
man but as long as persons are satisfied 
to use buses at lower rates or to drive 
their own cars, arguments are futile.” 

“Only recently,” he continues, “has there 
been any direct and serious attempt to 
induce the public to return to the rail- 
roads Certain railroads have announced 
fares of two cents per mile. Experience 
alone will tell what the net effect will be. 
Undoubtedly, it will increase traffic; but 
it is also certain that if the rate of two 
cents had been charged before auto trans- 
portation had obtained such a foothold, 
less traffic would have left the railroads. 


(Continued on page 473) 





“That was some great economy 
in getting the railroads to lower 
their rates and then a few politi- 
cians take the credit for it. Now, 
if the bus men had been as patri- 
otic and as liberal there might be 
some room for generous applause. 
But they didn’t—no jmore than 
anybody else—except the roads 
that are the largest taxpayers in 
Mason county and every other 
county through which their rails 
pass. And when the matter is all 
boiled down, the roads will get no 
particular credit for what they 
have done and are doing. Here is 
one editor who thinks the railroads 
got a dirty deal in this drought 
relief matter, and they deserve 
practically all the credit for doing 
something of real help to those in 
need. The bouquet that will be 
given them, however, will be when 
some one-gallus statesman from 
up the creek introduces a measure 
to increase their taxes, as is usual 
at all sessions of legislatures.” 


—From the Daily Independent 
of Maysville, Ky. 











1. C. C. Appropriation 


Both the House and the Senate have 
adopted the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
which includes an appropriation of $9,475,- 
593 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission including $3,583,588 for valuation. 


Class Rates Postponed 


The general revisions of freight rates 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for eastern and western 
trunk line territories will not become 
effective until June 15, the railroads being 
unable to complete the revisions in time 
to make them effective sooner. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the carriers 
by which they will give 45 days’ notice 
in their tariffs, in order to give inter- 
ested parties sufficient opportunity to 
examine the readjustments before they 
become effective. The commission had 
estimated that the western revision would 
increase the revenues of the roads by 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year and that 
the eastern revision would increase 
revenues $20,000,000 to $25,000,000; but 
the western roads insist that the effect will 
be less and the eastern roads have 
asserted that the prescribed rates would 
reduce their revenues. 
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|. C. C. Investigation 
Favorably Reported 


Senate and House committees rec- 
ommend study of railroad 
competitors 


Although it has been difficult in recent 
years to fix the attention of Congress on 
proposed railroad legislation for long 
enough to produce much result in the way 
of laws, it is nearly always ready enough 
to order an investigation. Both the Sen- 
ate and the House committees on inter- 
state commerce have favorably reported 
the Fess-Parker resolution to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the 
various agencies of transportation operat- 
ing in competition with the railroads and 
the effect of such competition, and to re- 
port its recommendations in December 
as to whether any of them should be 
regulated, or further regulated, and 
whether existing governmental regula- 
tion of interstate commerce should be 
modified or amended. The Senate com- 
mittee’s favorable report was made on 
February 21 and the House committee or- 
dered a favorable report on February 24. 
The House committee amended the reso- 
lution to omit the requirement of a report 
as to the effect of competition of other 
transportation “on railroad revenues” and 
to insert in place of it a direction to re- 
port conclusions “as to the effect of ex- 
isting or potential competition between 
motor, water, air, pipe line and railroad 
agencies of transportation.” 


“Reciprocity” Hearings to be Resumed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its investigation of reci- 
procity in the matter of purchasing and 
routing for further hearing at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 11, before Examiner 
J. L. Rogers, when testimony pertaining 
to the New York Central will be received. 


Safety Program for March 


L. G. Bentley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, Safety Section, A. 
R. A., has issued circular No. 292 pro- 
posing that for the month of March 
safety committees pay special attention 
to the record which shows 6,036 em- 
ployees injured on American railroads in 
one year in handling rails, ties, bridge 
timber, etc. The burden of his argu- 
ment is “The Tale of a Tie”; a three- 
page allegory with a half dozen pictures 
inserted to show how men injure them- 
selves by letting timbers fall on their 
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INTENSIFIED 
POWER 
PRODUCTION 


it . Cuts Locomotive Maintenance 





= Locomotive maintenance has been shown to be pro- 
portional to the number of cylinders and drivers. 

= So when the Lima-built 2-10-4 type locomotives of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway replaced Mallets, 
a substantial maintenance saving was accomplished, 
as well as an improvement in operation. 

@ The 2-10-4's have only two cylinders and five pairs 
of driving wheels to be maintained as compared with 
four cylinders and eight pairs of driving wheels on 
the Mallets. 
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feet, and similar kinds of carelessness. 
Personified as a very alert human i:- 
spector and condemning various kinds 
of carelessness, the tie, endowed with 
the power of speech, imparts numerous 
salutary lessons; and his observations 
end up in the following summary: “If I 
was the Big Boss, I wouldn’t stand for 
it. I wouldn’t have a man who would 
take chances—and the first man I'd 
tackle would be the one that took a 
chance and didn’t have an accident. See 
the point? I’d cure ’em before they got 
bert... 


Reconsideration of Western Grain 
Case Asked 


The western railroads have again 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to vacate or postpone the effective 
date of its order prescribing a general 
revision of grain rates in the western 
district and for export, which they say 
would reduce their revenues by over 
$20,000,000 a year. Under present orders 
the rates would become effective on April 
1. The roads’ request is based on the 
ground that the record supporting the 
order was closed on September 22, 1928, 
and that the changes in their financial 
condition during the past year have 
created additional reasons for reconsider- 
ation. 

Asserting that in the eleven years since 
the Transportation Act was passed they 
have never been allowed rates sufficient 
to produce the fair return contemplated by 
that act the roads say that the grain 
rate reductions will far more than offset 
what increases in revenues may be derived 
from the increase in western trunk line 
class rates, although in the class rate case 
the commission held that their revenues 
were inadequate, and that their aggregate 
revenues were 14.35 per cent less in 1930 
than in 1929. It is pointed out that in 
the 1920 rate advance case the commission 
found that the tentative value for rate- 
making purposes for the western district 
was $8,100,000,000 and that since then 
$2,220,808,000 has been added through 
additions and betterments. A return of 
5¥% per cent on the total would be $593,- 
446,510, whereas the largest net the 
western roads have ever earned, (that 
in 1929) was $90,564,187 less than that 
sum; and their 1930 net was fully 
$200,000,000 less than that amount. 

The tariff-publishing agents of the 
western roads have also applied for a 
postponement from April 1 to June 1 of 
the effective date of the order on the 
ground that it is physically impossible to 
complete the tariff changes in the time 
allowed. They say the mere printing 
would take 18 days. 


B. & M. Clerks Attack Unregulated 
Competition 

In line with action taken within the past 
few months by employees of other rail- 
roads, and particularly by members of 
their own union, the clerks employed by 
the Boston & Maine have recently adopted 
resolutions calling for “proper regulation 
and supervision” of motor vehicles and 


other transportation agencies competitive 
These resolutions, which 
campaign of as- 


with railroads. 
contemplate an organized 
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sistance to railroad management in meet- 
ing such competition, are published below: 


Be it therefore resolved: That the Boston & 
Maine System Board of Adjustment of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship en. Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em ees enlist 
the co-operation of all its system in bn in an 
organized campaign, political and otherwise, for 
the purpose of bringing before the public the vital 
necessity for proper regulation and supervision of 
motor vehicles engaged in the busniess of carrying 
passengers and freight for hire. 





Shopmen Given Opportunity To 
Read Railway Age 


Copies of the Railway Age, an 
authoritative weekly journal devoted 
to rail transportation in all its 
phases, received by the various 
works units, have now been made 
available to mechanics as well as 
supervisors at Altoona. 

At Altoona machine shop, ten 
copies of this publication will be dis- 
tributed one each to the air brake 
shop, machine shop No. 1, machine 
shop No. 2, erecting shop No. 2, 
erecting shop No. 3, boiler shop, 
wheel shop, truck and frame shop, 
manufacturing shop and M. P. la- 
bor depts. In order that employes 
in all departments may be taken 
care of, bolt shop employes are in- 
cluded, in the circulating arrange- 
ment, with those of machine shop 
No. 2; miscellaneous and smith de- 
partment employes with wheel shop; 
tin shop with truck and frame 
shop, and electrical shop with man- 
ufacturing shop. Erecting shop No. 
3 copy will be available also to cab 
and paint shop employes and to 
boiler-erecting shop men working in 
E. S. 3; and copies in E. S. No. 2 
and boiler shop will be accessible to 
boiler-erecting shop employes work- 
ing in E. S. 2 and old flue shop, re- 
spectively. Requests for use of the 
periodical should be made by the 
employe on his foreman. 

The Railway Age may be read by 
Juniata shop men from any depart- 
ment in the welfare building east of 
erecting-machine dept. Five copies 
of the weekly are available for the 
purpose, and may be had on applica- 
tion to C. C. Gorsuch, janitor, E. 
& M. shop. A copy each of the 
monthly trade journals, “Mill and 
Factory” and “Compressed Air,” 
may be obtained in like fashion. 

Altoona car shop’s six copies of 
Railway Age are routed through the 
various shops, each copy serving two 
or three depts. Foremen of labor 
dept., smith shop, buffing shop, steel! 
shop, carpenter shop and freight 
shop each have final custody of one 
copy. Employes may get the use of 
the publication by applying at the 
nearest custodian office. 

The five copies of Railway Age 
received by South Altoona foundry 
may be borrowed from either the 
foreman of the iron foundry, fore- 
man of core dept., foreman of pat- 
tern shop, foreman of spring shop 
or foreman of power plant—From 
the Pennsylvania News. 
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1. By familiarizing ourselves with the nature 
of all bills pending before Congress favorable to 
such regulation, and using our influence as a body, 
and, where necessary, the individual influence of 
every member of our organization, to secure the 
passage of such legislation. 

. By using our influence in the same manner 
to secure legislation necessary to place competitors 
under the same regulatory rate body, thus assuring 
that no unfair competition be permissible. 

3. By insisting upon legislation regulating the 
hours of labor and rates of pay of employees of 
competitor organizations. 

4. By suggesting, wherever possible, new legis- 
lation to better both the positions of the railroads 
and ourselves in respect to this issue. 

5. By appointing committees in each district 
to watch the press and censor the utterances of 
public speakers, bringing to their attention by 
letter or otherwise any points which appear detri- 
mental either to the railroads or their employees, 
pointing out wherein we differ and requesting, in 
fact, insisting, wherever possible, by means of our 
united strength, that some public retraction be 
made. 

5a. That with the aid of these committees, 
a file be maintained at headquarters in which such 
facts may be tabulated and held ready for use 
when necessary, the information to be sent on a 
standardized form suitable for filing under various 
headings in headquarters staff. 

5b. That each local committee hold meetings 
frequently and bring matters of interest to the 
attention of the general chairman. 

6. By evolving some scheme whereby we may 
obtain some reliable information of truck and bus 
activities in the various communities on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad through the local com- 
mittee. 

7. By placing any information obtained at the 
disposal of the management at the discretion of 
~ general chairman. 

By seeing that every committee and every 
ane do their part in this campaign and 
realizing that the good of the railroad is our good, 
and that if railroad capital gets out of work 
railroad employees get out of work also. 

9. By insisting that the government, if they 
must compete with the railroads by water lines, 
compete on a fair basis, t.e., charge the same rates 
as the railroads do, and if such water lines operate 
at a loss, discontinue them, and not make the tax 
payers, including the railroads who suffer from 
the competition, pay the losses in increased taxes. 

10. By every fair means within our power to 
use our influence to eliminate unfair competition 
from the railroads. 


Rail-and-Barge Rates Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from March 16 to June 15 
the effective date of its order of last July 
in which it required the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates via the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line between 
points in central territory and points in 
southern and southwestern territory. The 
postponement does not apply, however, to 
rates on wrought iron pipe,’ which are to 
be established by March 16. 


Milwaukee Train Changes 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has reduced the running time of 
its passenger train, “The Sioux,” between 
Chicago and Sioux Falls, Iowa, and Rapid 
City, S. D., 1 hr. 15 min. The train now 
leaves Chicago at 5 p.m. instead of 6:15 
p.m. and arrives in Sioux Falls at 8:45 
a.m. and Rapid City at 12:25 am. as 
formerly. Returning it leaves Rapid City 
at 11:30 p.m. instead of 10:30 p.m. and 
Sioux Falls at 4 p.m. as formerly and 
arrives in Chicago at 8 a.m. as formerly. 


Private Car Order Sustained 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision rendered on February 
25 sustained the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prohibiting the 
transportation by one carrier of the pri- 
vate or business cars of another free 01 
at less than published tariff rates. Th 
railroads had appealed to the Supreme 
Court from a decision of the district 
court for the western district of Ken- 
tucky and from another of the district 
court for the western district of Missour 
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FRANKLIN 
STEAM GRATE SHAKER 


for better fires on your long runs 








FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


F eannuin Steam Grate Shaker 
was created to reduce turn-around 
time and save fuel. It keeps fires 
clean and helps the engine success- 
fully negotiate long runs extending 
over two or three divisions. 


w With the improved Franklin Steam 
Grate Shaker, the grate bars follow 
the motion of the valve operating 
hand lever like the action of a power 
Reverse Gear. 


@ The big single cylinder has ample 
power to handle several sections of 
the grate at one time. 


wA full stroke can be obtained 
even after the parts between the 
piston and cross shaft have become 
worn. 


m Steam cushioning reduces shocks 
and wear. 


= With this improved device, the 
grates may be shaken vigorously 
or they may be just gently stirred 
without danger of dumping the fire 
while running. 


w Apply the Steam Grate Shaker on 
every locomotive used regardless of 
length of runs. Even at terminals it 
saves time, money and fuel. 
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The court said that the history of the 
interstate commerce act shows clearly that 
the evil of discrimination was the prin- 
cipal thing aimed at and that there is 
nothing in the nature of railway equip- 
ment which justifies its transportation 
without charge except when it is being 
handled for revenue purposes in the in- 
terest of the carrier performing the serv- 
ice. It was held that the commission’s 
order was within its authority and that it 
had power to revise its regulations as to 
passes. 


Waterways Corporation Extends 
Operations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on February 26, issued a certificate au- 
thorizing the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion to extend its operations to the Illinois 
river. 


D. & R. G. W. Bars Married Women 
in Clerical Positions 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western has 
reached an agreement with the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks under which 
married women will not be employed in 
clerical positions on that railroad. The 
action was taken for economic reasons to 
provide a greater number of positions for 
married men. 


Open Draw; Four Killed 


Northbound express train No. 98 of 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Pan- 
American, was derailed on Wednesday, 
February 25, about 1 a. m., 18 miles 
north of Mobile, Ala., by running into 
an open draw at the Mobile River. The 
engineman, fireman, baggageman and 
one porter were killed. The latter two 
were in the leading car. The next car, 
a sleeper, occupied by 18 passengers, was 
stopped when half way over the end 
of the fixed span. 


Railway Offices in New York 

The Southern, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and the Great Western of 
Great Britain have engaged office space in 
the new 60-story building which has just 
been opened at the northwest corner of 
Fifth avenue and 42nd street, New York 
City, the “500 Fifth Avenue Building.” 
All three are to be located on the fourth 
floor. The Hutchins Car Roofing Com- 
pany, Detroit, has leased space on the 
seventeenth floor. The new building is 
about 80 rods west of the Grand Central 
Terminal. 


Research Graduate Assistantships 


Nominations to the fourteen research 
graduate assistantships at the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., will be made this 
year as usual from applications received 
by the director of the station not later 
than April 1. These assistantships, for 
each of which there is an annual stipend 
of $600 and freedom from all fees except 
the matriculation and diploma fees, are 
open to graduates of approved American 
and foreign universities and technical 


schools who are prepared to undertake 
graduate study in engineering, physics, 
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or applied chemistry. An appointment 
to the position of research graduate as- 
sistant is made and must be accepted for 
two consecutive collegiate years of ten 
months each, at the expiration of which 
period, if all requirements have been met, 
the degree of Master of Science is con- 
ferred. Additional information concern- 
ing these assistantships may be obtained 
by writing the director of the station at 
Urbana, 


Farming on the Central of Georgia 


The Agricultural Department of the 
Central of Georgia has now been in 
operation for 20 years, constantly work- 
ing for the improvement of agricultural 
conditions in the counties through 
which the road operates in Georgia and 
Alabama; and the anniversary is cele- 
brated by the publication of “Agricul- 
tural News,” a 25-page pamphlet. The 
subject of most of the articles in the 
magazine is some phase of winter farm- 
ing. J. F. Jackson, general agricultural 
agent, (Savannah) is aided by three dis- 
trict agents. Copies of the magazine will 
be sent free to all applicants. 


C. & N. W. and Burlington Reduce 
Train Times 


The Chicago & North Western has 
reduced the running time of its North 
Western Limited 1 hr. 45 min. between 
the Twin Cities and Chicago, thus placing 
the train on a 10 hr. 10 min. schedule. 
The north-bound schedule has not been 
changed, the time being 10 hr. 55 min. 
The train now leaves St. Paul at 9:35 
p.m. instead of 8:40 p.m. and arrives in 
Chicago at 7:45 a.m. instead of 8:35 a.m. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
reduced the time of the Black Hawk 
between St. Paul and Chicago 35 min., 
thus placing the train on an 11 hr. 
schedule. The train now leaves St. Paul 
at 9:10 p.m. instead of 8:45 p.m. and 
arrives in Chicago at 8:10 as formerly. 


Safety on the Santa Fe 


Isaiah Hale, superintendent of Safety 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
reported on Friday, February 6, that no 
employee had been killed while on duty 
for eighty-five days; a remarkable fact, 
attributable in great measure to the work 
of the safety committees. This statement 
applies to the whole Santa Fe system; 
over 13,000 miles of road, operating 
nearly 2000 locomotives and employing 
around 60,000 men. Calculating by the law 
of averages it is estimated that if con- 
ditions today were no better than those 
existing prior to the organization of the 
Safety department, in 1912, no less than 
33. employees would have been fatally 
injured in this period of 85 days. Not 
for many years had it been possible to 
record a single calendar month without 
a fatality. 


Railway Subsidiaries Denied N. J. 
Highway Routes 


The Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania, and the Reading Trans- 
portation Company, highway subsidiary 
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of the Reading, were recently denied the 
approval of municipal consents which they 
had obtained for the operation of motor 
coaches between Philadelphia, Pa., Cam- 
den and Wildwood, N. J. The petition of 
a third applicant, Shore Service, Inc., for 
the same route, was also denied in the 
same order of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey. The 
board held that communities along the 
proposed route are at present adequately 
supplied with highway service. 

The application of the Pennsylvania 
proposed the installation of 20 buses on 
the route while the Reading Transporta- 
tion Company applied for permission to 
operate 15 vehicles. 


The Central Vermont as a “Bridge” 


Seventy per cent of the traffic moved 
by the Central Vermont originates on 
some other line, and is destined to some 
point beyond the Central Vermont, J. 
B. Wood, treasurer of the road, revealed 
in an address at Barre, Vt., on February 
18. The speaker stressed the advantage 
to Vermont of having the railroad’s of- 
fiers and employees as residents of the 
state, pointing out that in order to hold 
the highly competitive traffic which fills 
its trains, the road must maintain a first- 
class road bed and highly efficient serv- 
ice. This policy results in large ex- 
penditures within the state. 

Speaking on his general topic of the 
railroad situation and the exigencies of 
competition, Mr. Wood reminded his 
hearers that among the heavy expendi- 
tures that a railroad must make in these 
days, are large sums for the elimination 
of grade crossings “to enable the road’s 
competitors—the buses and trucks on 
the highway—to avoid making stops at 
grade crossings and thus to improve 
their service and reduce their expenses.” 


Seek Appeal on Montreal Track 
Elevation 


Permission to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada an order on the Board 
of Railway Commissioners which enabled 
the Canadian National to construct an 
elevated track in the northern district of 
Montreal, was sought last week in an 
application heard by Justice Rinfret. 
Judgment was reserved. 

The Railway Board a short time ago 
issued an order by which the C.N.R. 
would be able to construct an elevated 
track from Longue Pointe to eastern 
junction in the northern section of the 
city of Montreal. The city, together with 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
and the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Company today sought leave to appeal 
this ruling to the Supreme Court. The 
telephone company and the power com- 
pany were interested because the Railway 
Board’s order would compel them to 
remove their wires and cables from the 
right-of-way 


Hearing on Parcel Post Rate Revision 


Testimony of representatives of the 
Postoffice Department in support of #s 
application for the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a revision 
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EXPERIENCE... 
the keystone of ARCH service 


@ SITTING up with ailing engines, riding them in all 
kinds of weather, studying combustion conditions and 
doing this for 21 years has given American Arch Com- 
pany a unique background of experience. 


@ This experience is the keystone of Arch Brick service. 


@ The locomotive Arch is an engineering specialty. |ts 
performance is affected by a variety of conditions. Only 
by knowing intimately, through years of experience, the 
things that affect the Arch can the proper service be 
secured. 


@ Only American Arch Company is equipped with this 
background of experience. The result is better service 
from locomotive Arches. 





» American Arch Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
--+ Specialists -»- 






Refractories Co. 
Refractory Specialists 
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of parcel post rates, including increases 
in the rates for the shorter hauls and 
reductions in the rates for longer hauls, 
was heard by Commissioner Tate and 
Examiner Mullen at Washington on 
February 19, after which an adjournment 
was taken to allow time for the various 
protestants to examine the statistical data 
presented. These include the Railway 
Express Agency and J. C. Wise, special 
assistant to the Attorney General for the 
Postoffice Department. 

The department €stimates that its 
reductions in the rates for longer hauls 
and on the larger packages, and especially 
the proposal to increase the size and 
weight limits for packages, will develop 
new business for the department and 
increase its revenues by several million 
dollars a year. President Hoover has 
announced his intention of appointing a 
commission to inquire into possible sources 
of increased revenue for the department, 
to reduce its deficits. 


A.R.E.A. Convention Program 


Final details of the thirty-second annual 
convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association have been virtu- 
ally completed. The meeting will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, as in the 
recent past, but will extend for two days 
only, March 10 and 11. The program 
follows: 


TUESDAY MORNING 


President’s address, G. D. Brooke, vice-president 
and general manager, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Reports of secretary and treasurer 
Reports of committees on: 
Standardization 
Stresses in Railroad Track 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Clearances 
Electricity 


TUEsDAY AFTERNOON 
Grade Crossings 
Ballast 
Ties 
Wood Preservation 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 


TUESDAY 
Yards and Terminals 
Shops and Locomotive Terminals 
Buildings 
Roadway 


EVENING 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Reports of committees on: 
ignals and Interlocking 
Rules and Organization 
Records and Accounts 
Masonry 
Rivers and Harbors 
Economics of Railway Location 
Economics of Railway Labor 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

Water Service and Sanitation 

Rail 

Track 

Economics of Railway Operation 
As a part of the report of the Roadway 
committee, Dr. G. E. Ladd, consulting 
engineer geologist, Washington, D. C,, 
will give an illustrated talk on drainage. 


Roads Oppose Barge Line Extension 


Opposition to the application of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for a 
certificate authorizing it to extend the 
operation of the federal barge line to 
the Illinois river was expressed on behalf 
of the Central Freight Association and 
the Trunk Line Association lines in a 
statement filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Eugene Morris. 
He said that neither the present nor the 
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future public convenience and necessity 
require the operation of the barge lines 
on the Illinois and that if through routes 
and joint rates are established, as re- 
quested, the result will be wasteful trans- 
portation without benefit to the public but 
with distinct disadvantage to the railroads. 
Pointing out that the avowed purpose 
of the government in operating barge lines 
is to demonstrate the practicability with 
a view to inducing private corporations 
to engage in such service, Mr. Morris 
said that the territory now served by the 
barge lines is sufficient for such a 
demonstration and that the territory that 
would be served by the proposed extension 
is already amply served by railroads. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Chicago will hold its next meeting at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 
Monday evening, March 9. The discus- 
sion will be on the proposed changes in 
the Interchange Rules for 1932. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on Monday evening, 
March 9, at the Windsor Hotel, Mont- 
real. J. D. Cameron, district super- 
intendent of colonization of the Cana- 
dian Pacific (Toronto) will speak on 
the attitude of the railways toward im- 
migration and colonization. Motion 
pictures will be shown at 7:30 o'clock. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday evening, 
March 12. “The story of Anaconda” 
provided by the Anaconda Copper & 
Cable Company, will be the subject of 
the evening, illustrated by motion pic- 
tures. The headquarters of the Central 
Railway Club will henceforth be at Ho- 
tel Statler, Room 1817. The president 
of the club is C. H. Youst, terminal 
trainmaster of the D., L & W., at East 
Buffalo. 

The New York Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, March 20, at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th street, 
New York. This will be “electrical 
night,” under the auspices of the West- 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 
The Car Foreman’s Association of 


Omaha, etc., will hold its next meeting 
‘at Council Bluffs, Ia, on Thursday, 
March 12, at 2 p. m. E. R. Phillips 
(C. & N. W.) will present a paper on 
standard marking on wheels removed at 
shops There will also be a discussion 
of freight car brake rigging. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday evening, March 3, at the Amer- 
ican Hotel Annex. M. E. Fitzgerald 
(C. & E. I.) will present a paper on the 
A. R. A. loading rules. 

The Indianapolis Car Inspection As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Monday 
evening, March 2. J. C. Stewart will 
present a paper on inspection and inter- 
change of cars. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
fourteenth annual meeting and banquet 
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at Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
on March 19, The principal speaker will 
be S. T. Bledsoe, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Frank E. Russell, 
mechanical engineer of the Pacific Lines, 
Southern Pacific Company, will be in- 
stalled as president of the club for the 
ensuing year. 


Rail-Bus Fight Grows Sharper 


“Tennessee today has become the battle 
ground of what may be a national trans- 
portation struggle involving the bus lines, 
the state and the railroads,” says a recent 
United Press dispatch from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to the Nashville Banner. 

“The most active participants are the 
freight buses, seeking to use the highways 
for transportation purposes, and the state 
determined to keep bus freight loads to 
a minimum that will not destroy the 
roads.” The item continues. “The rail- 
roads are carrying on a newspaper 
advertising campaign designed to force 
the competing bus operators to pay more 
taxes. 

“One of the first skirmishes in the fight 
took place here when Servals Evrard, 
division patrol chief, required a truck and 
two trailers of the Goodrich Tire Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, enroute from Silver- 
town, Ga., to reduce their load of tire 
fabric to the maximum under the state 
law. He also insisted the drivers obtain 
Tennessee licenses. 

“The drivers, presumably to avoid the 
purchase of license plates and to comply 
with Evrard’s insistence to reduce their 
loads, turned their cargoes over to the 
Southern Railway to be shipped to Akron 
and proceeded with empty buses. 

“Thus the railroads won two ways: 

“They saw the buses compelled to 
observe state laws on loads. They got 
the benefit of the freight shipment. 

“Tennessee law forbids any one motor 
vehicle to carry more than ten tons gross 
load, which includes the weight of the 
vehicle itself, but it goes further and says 
the maximum weight on any wheel shall 
not exceed 650 Ib. per in. width of tire 
tread in contact with the road surface. 
The seccnd requirement must be observed 
even though the gross load is under ten 
tons. This is to keep the tread wide 
enough to distribute the shock of the load 
on a greater surface, Evrard pointed out. 

“The patrol force does not accept the 
factory specification for the loads based 
on the amount of air in the tires. It 
tests the distribution of the load on the 
highway surface by ‘weighing’ each wheel 
and ‘fingerprinting’ the tire. 

“Evrard pointed out that a wheel, 
carrying a load of 11,960 Ib., such as the 
one mentioned above, strikes a tremen- 
dous blow when it hits a hole in the road 
of even a few inches. Hundreds of 
trucks are rolling through Knoxville and 
the blows they pound can scarcely be 
computed, Evrard pointed out. 

“The state is going to enforce the law, 
both as to loads and the requirement that 
buses transporting goods through Tennes- 
see must carry Tennessee licenses. And 


the railroads will do their share to com- 
bat bus and truck transportation.” 
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EVERSE gears are rapidly becoming recognized 
as essential equipment. But the growing de- 
mand for the Alco Reverse Gear in particular 

goes farther back than that. 


To measure up to the needs of today for a fast, 
flexible and dependable gear for any service is the 
central idea around which Alco reverse gears are 
built. It serves acceptably in heavy freight service 
and responds equally well to the needs of high speed 
passenger requirements. Again, in fast freight, 
helper and switching service it gives quick and ac- 
curate valve gear adjustment. 


With low initial cost, its simple and interchange- 
able construction eliminates expensive repair parts 
throughout a long service life. 


In short, that extra measure of service which is 
inbuilt in every Alco product is fully embodied in 
Alco Reverse Gears. 








American Locomotive Company _ 


30 Church Street New York N.Y. = 
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Bremner Talks on Subsidies 


As a result of railroad land grants— 
the sale of government land to the rail- 
acre—the railroads 
must give the government reduced rates 
which in an average year save the gov- 
ernment $5,000,000, acording to W. 
Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis in an address before a meeting 


roads for $1.25 an 


of the 


were,” 


H. _ subsidized. 


says 
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Northwest 
Board at St. Paul, Minn., on January 27. 
It has been said that the railroads have no 
right to complain of the subsidizing of wa- 
ter and bus transportation because they 
were themselves subsidized. 
Bremner, 


Mr. 


Shippers’ 


Advisory 


“Sure we 
“beautifully 
The government gave us— 
back in the days when it was offering land 
at $1.25 an acre out in this great west, 
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and no buyers—land which at that price 
was worth approximately $125,000,000. 
But the grant was not unconditional. 
Every land-grant railroad, as a considera- 
tion for the grant, entered into a contract 
with the government to haul government 
freight and troops, and the United States 
mail, at rates varying from 50 to 80 per 
cent of the regular rates. 

(Continued on Next Left Hand Page) 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


Item 


Average number of miles 
operated 
Revenues: 
| FARA 
Passenger 
Mail 
eee 
All other transportation. 
eee 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. ..... 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance 
structures .. 
Maintenance of 
ment 
Traffic 
Transportation ........ 
Miscellaneous operations. 
General ee 
Transportation for _— 
ment—Cr., 
Railway 
es 

Net revenue from railway 
SD behead tevaess 
Railway tax accruals..... 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 
Railway operating in- 


equip- 


eee eee eee eene 


eee eee eeeee 


ee re 
Equipment rents—Dr. 
GEE sitkteterccareoes 
Joint facility rent—Dr. "bal- 
OEE 6 6sievseecucesunes 
Net railway operating 
re tees 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent)... 


Average number of miles 
operated 
Revenues: 
0 rere 
Passenger 
eee 
7 eee 
All other transportation. 
eee 
Joint facility—Cr. ..... 
Joint facility—Dr. ..... 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way - 
SED nc cdxvseenss 
Maintenance of 
ment 
| a aes 
Transportation ...... 
Miscellaneous operations. 
CO” aa 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. 
Railway 
expenses 
Net revenue from railway 
DINU. stn ucknsc+ees 
Railway tax accruals.... 
Uncollectible ry, revenues. 
Railway operating in- 
come 
Equipment rents—Dr, 
ance eeeees 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
GE ncctecdeccesnsanes 
Net railway operating 
income 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent)......+. 


: operating 


eee eee eeeee 


eeeeeee eeeee 


@ Includes $2,503,231 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Deficit or other reverse items. 
9 Includes approximately $37,500,336 back mail pay. 
Subject to Revision. 


$3,937,768 back mail pay. 
and parlor car surcharge. 








FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 AND 1929 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
= sai wt feaaes A caeeders 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
242,767.76 242,780.98 60,316.37 60,220.79 46,105.66 46,149.39 136,345.73 136,410.80 
$280,908,835 $341,226,867 $118,583,813 $146,707,140 $55,249,850 $65,844,433 $107,075,172 $128,675,294 
@ 55,442,513 b 74,478,308 30,791,627 39,925,313 7,259,028 10,772,953 17,391,858 23,780,042 
11,315,813 ©€ 15,806,434 4,272,907 6,499,772 1,748,030 2,092,072 5,294,876 7,214,590 
9,126,704 12,052,132 3,852,102 4,803,622 1,538,267 2,069,772 3,736,335 5,178,738 
12,304,464 15,148,427 6,903,800 8,451,557 1,121,473 1,355,659 4,279,191 5,341,211 
8,043,658 9,832,271 4,402,408 5,044,229 1,041,082 1,437,911 2,600,168 3,350,131 
1,092,150 1,197,172 417,823 356,134 163,783 199,235 510,544 641,303 
301.326 346,116 79,588 91,231 24/146 41,294 197,592 213,591 
377,932,811 469,395,495 169,144,892 211,696,536 68,097,367 83,730,741 140,690,552 173,968,218 
43,756,889 60,290,441 18,881,217 26,597,048 7,540,278 10,510,947 17,335,394 23,182,446 
$1,135,945 98,448,069 9 40,444,985 46,160,098 13,091,712 17,479,698 27,599,248 34,808,273 
9,951,116 11,170,579 3,757,053 4,265,707 1,807,095 2,078,363 4,386,968 4,826,509 
144,291,494 173,575,546 68,084,302 83,226,222 23,314,638 26,426,543 52,892,554 63,922,781 
3,958,674 4,866,320 1,935,099 2,354,759 453,828 528,841 1,569,747 1,982,720 
15,927,589 17,155,816 6,956,059 7,648,393 2,722,359 2,815,533 6,249,171 6,691,890 
1,415,556 1,845,222 328,836 468,142 223,544 302,764 863,176 1,074,316 
297,606,151 363,661,549 139,729,879 169,784,085 48,706,366 59,537,161 109,169,906 134,340,303 
80,326,660 105,733,946 29,415,013 41,912,451 19,391,001 24,193,580 31,520,646 39,627,915 
20,423,780 24,323,484 7,740,923 9,114,150 3,780,879 5,404,709 8,901,978 9,804,625 
193,609 109,631 108,706 d 24,051 29,643 73,825 55,260 59,857 
59,709,271 $1,300,831 21,565,384 32,822,352 15,580,479 18,715,046 22,563,408 29,763,433 
7,686,815 7,486,895 4,039,545 4,309,457 182,245 d 295,032 3,465,025 3,472,470 
2,650,689 1,921,761 1,738,736 1,016,762 207,798 106,609 704,155 798,390 
49,371,767 71,892,175 15,787,103 27,496,133 15,190,436 18,903,469 18,394,228 25,492,573 
78.75 77.47 82.61 80.20 71.52 71.11 77.60 77.22 
FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 1930 AND 1929 
242,707.70 242,719.99 60,309.56 60,212.10 46,127.64 46,138.76 136,270.50 136,369.13 
$4,085,801,090 $4,832,324,826 $1,731,149,479 $2,082,450,909 $749,218,071 $869,403,934 $1,605,433,540 $1,880,469,983 
€ 729,635,768 f 874,036,318 404,123,150 467,354,315 94,079,166 119,461,191 231,433,452 487,220,812 
111,460,210 9g 151,572,880 42,576,031 61,806,060 © 18,499,651 23,105,823 50,384,528 66,660,997 
114,668,664 148,249,350 51,399,803 67,895,748 16,919,945 22,620,702 46,348,916 57,732,900 
175,202,388 209,944,446 101,349,513 120,776,865 13,179,512 15,937,937 60,673,363 73,229,644 
116,514,497 134,340,030 60,768,221 67,468,903 15,089,697 16,948,085 40,656,579 49,923,042 
13,341,066 13,740,449 4,559,745 4,443,156 2,335,039 2,228,243 6,446,282 7,069,050 
3,666,637 3,904,524 1,093,903 990,153 391,907 432,762 2,180,827 2,481,609 
5,342,957,046  6,360,303,775  2,394,832,039  2,871,205,803 908,929,174  1,069,273,153 2,039,195,833  2,419,824,819 
713,012,582 864,704,630 303,156,463 362,264,364 124,146,845 151,571,667 285,709,274 350,868,599 
1,027 ,042,042 1,212,411,919 479,372,424 573,871,326 182,020,059 215,647,769 365,649,559 422,892,824 
128,167,397 130,570,306 49,077,456 49,847,807 23,675,485 23,936,392 55,414,456 56,786,107 
1,874,853,725  2,112,743,907 881,531,934 998,137,307 299,914,963 332,915,127 693,406,828 781,691,473 
52,607,332 58,936,590 24,788,826 27,223,563 6,052,099 6,429,320 21,766,407 25,283,707 
193,324,421 196,179,762 84,579,716 85,253,190 32,787,493 33,370,905 75,957,212 77,555,667 
13,225,714 14,710,632 2,649,560 3,671,588 1,272,311 1,383,652 9,303,843 9,655,392 
3,975,781,785  4,560,836,482  1,819,857,259  2,092,925,969 667,324,633 762,487,528  1,488,599,893  1,705,422,985 
1,367,175,261 1,799,467,293 574,974,780 778,279,834 241,604,541 306,785,625 550,595,940 714,401,834 
353,685,697 402,943,185 144,935,564 167,212,643 65,813,651 74,437,632 142,936,482 161, 292,910 
1,047,476 1,175,637 3944 18,233 176,871 1,951 6,661 "445, 453 
1,012,442,088 1,395,348,471 429,595,272 610,648,958 175,614,019 232,036,042 407,232,797 552,663,471 
99,368,515 95,569,421 49,823,703 48,515,381 822,182 d 2,724,319 48,722,630 49,778,359 
28,062,248 25,183,647 15,111,548 12,770,179 2,796,991 2,269,900 10,153,709 10,143,568 
$85,011,325 1,274,595,403 364,660,021 549,363,398 171,994,846 232,490,461 348,356,458 492,741,544 
74.41 71.71 75.99 72.89 73.42 71.31 73.00 70.48 
b Includes $3,182,795 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. ce Includes approximately 


Compiled by the bureau of statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


e Includes $35,233,287 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


f Includes $40,326,926 sleeping 
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From Wood 
to Steel 


The old fashioned wooden- - 


wheel handcar is now but a 













memory of the Old Timers. 
Modern railroading demands 
the specific superiority of 
Gary Wrought Steel Wheels, 
for lighter weight and greater 
strength. 


33? 


Mliunis Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: 208 South La Salle Street, Chicage 
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“These contracts are without limit—that 
is, they run on and on so long as the rail- 
roads continue to exist. * * * And that is 
not all. In some cases, special conditions 
were imposed on particular railroads. For 
example, the Illinois Central received land 
estimated in value at approximately $3,500,- 
000, and that road was required, in con- 
sideration therefor, to pay to the State of 
Illinois seven per cent of its gross reve- 
nues earned within that state so long as it 
should operate. 

“Has anybody heard of any suggestion 
of paying back to the government any 
money which may be used in the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi channel by barge 
line companies that may operate over it? 
I doubt whether there ever will be anyone 
operating there except the government; 
but such a suggestion has never been 
made. 

“But suppose that this whole $125,000,- 
000 was a subsidy, suppose the government 
had given the railroads that amount. The 
investment today in railroad properties is 
approximately $26,000,000,000 and the dif- 
ference between the $26,000,000,000 and 
the $125,000,000 represents private capital. 
Rather a small subsidy in comparison with 
the total investment.” 


Needed Revisions in the Transpor- 

tation Act 

Revision of ineffective provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, was 
pointed out as necessary by W. B. Storey, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at a meeting of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Industrial Club on February 19. 

‘Summarizing the chief objectives of the 
act as stabilization of labor, valuation to 
prevent over-capitalization, and consoiida- 
tion, Mr. Storey briefly reviewed the 
results of the progress made by the rail- 
roads in the past 11 years as follows: 

“Strikes are still possible, but the danger 
of frequent occurrence has been minim- 
ized. On the other hand the present law 
tends towards increases in wages. The 
valuation of the roads has not yet been 
completed and will accomplish little if it 
ever is completed. Consolidation has not 
been effected and the provision covering 
this should be changed so as to make it 
permissive when mergers are found by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be in the public interest. 

“The credit of the roads was restored, 
not so much by having adequate income 
provided for them as by the hope that 
such adequate income could ultimately be 
attained. That credit is sure to disappear 
unless the public realizes that danger and 
insists on such changes in the present reg- 
ulation as will permit the roads to earn 
proper returns.” 


G. A. Tank Car Corporation Expands 


The General American Tank Car 
Corporation (headquarters, Chicago) has 
acquired from Swift & Company, meat 
packers, their entire equipment of stock, 
refrigerator and tank cars, about 6,000 
cars altogether. The Swift establishment 
has operated its own car department since 
the organization of its packing business. 
The cars transferred will be continued in 
the service of Swift & Company under a 
long-term lease. 
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New Colorado Commissioners 


Edward E. Wheeler, of Ouray, has 
been appointed a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Colorado for a 
term of six years. Dan S. Jones of 
Center, whose term had expired, has been 
reappointed for a period of four years. 
Mr. Wheeler succeeds Otto Bock, chair- 
man of the commission, whose term. had 
expired. Worth Allen of Greeley, at 
present a member of the commission, has 
been appointed chairman. 


Maltbie Sees Railroads 


Facing Critical Period 
(Continued from page 468) 

“Railroads have been slow to realize 
the advantages of auto transportation to 
the public, viz., (1) the more frequent 
operation of units (buses every hour vs. 
several trains a day), (2) the deviation 
from prescribed routes when conditions 
warrant, (3) the greater convenience in 
the collection and delivery of persons and 
property at origin and destination points, 
and in many instances (4) lower charges. 

“Railroads have persistently adhered to 
steam locomotion. Where traffic is light, 
the cost of operating a train consisting 
of an engine and one or two cars is very 
burdensome. Consequently on _ branch 
lines only ore or two trains have been 
operated each way each day. The inter- 
vals are thus necessarily long, and the 
public finds the time schedule inconvenient 
and the cause of much delay. Railroad 
companies have been slow to realize the 
advantages of the gas or the gas-electric 
car, which can be operated more frequent- 
ly and at less cost. 

“The fixed roadway to which, railroads 
must of necessity adhere is a great dis- 
advantage in competing with bus routes. 
The former can be shifted to meet the 
demands of traffic only at large expense. 
Buses may be shifted to other routes with 
ease and facility, and as traffic changes 
entire routes may be changed. The con- 
venience afforded in the collection and 
delivery of persons and property is a 
marked advantage and rated highly by 
the public. 

“The railroads have been slow to 
supplement their lines with auto facilities. 
Had they realized its possibilities at an 
early date, they might have preserved a 
considerable part of the business taken 
from them. Legislation has been a bar 
in many cases, and has frequently lagged 
far behind the economic changes that 
have taken place.” 

While Mr. Maltbie next concedes that 
highway transportation in its present 
state brings competition which may be 
unfair to railroads, he nevertheless holds 
that “the railroads are not entirely 
blameless for the alacrity with which the 
public generally has been attracted by 
auto transportation. Probably nothing 
could have stopped its evolution when 
once the internal combustion engine was 
invented, but it is certain that the atti- 
tude of the railroads in demanding that 
their properties be valued upon the basis 
of reproduction cost less very little 
depreciation did not lead the public to 
great consideration of the needs of the 
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railroads when auto transportation began 
to compete. The railroads insisted upon 
a return upon so-called value far in excess 
of the prudent, unimpaired investment. 
This they did not upon equitable grounds 
but upon legal, constitutional grounds, 
and naturally the public was not moved 
by sympathetic emotions to protect such 
constitutional rights when changed 
economic conditions and progress in the 
art of transportation placed the railroads 
in jeopardy. The auto and paved high- 
ways were certainly not intentionally 
evolved as a reply to the claims of the 
railroads presented by eminent counsel, 
but at present there is likelihood that 
alleged constitutional rights may become 
interesting fictions of little practical 
value. The railroads may be well pleased 
within the near future to obtain a return 
upon their prudent, unimpaired invest- 
ment.” 

In closing, the statement recommends 
stricter regulation of highway carriers 
since there is no reason why these “should 
be allowed to perform only those 
functions which they choose to select and 
which deprive their competitors in many 
instances of the business which may be 
a material factor in keeping them alive. 
...-Our problem is to ascertain what 
form of transportation is best adapted to 
each condition, to bring the new forms 
of transportation under control as rapidly 
as possible and to establish a public policy 
which is wise and in the interest of the 
public.” 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN will 
provide automobile baggage service be- 
tween Chicago and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota for the summer tourist sea- 
son between June 1 and September 30, the 
rate being five rail fares for two pas- 
sengers and a car. 








Markers Used by the Pennsylvania to 
Designate Stopping Points 
In order to guide motormen of its main line 
suburban electric trains, which frequently carry 
12 cars, in stopping at the right point for the 
convenience of passengers, the Pennsylvania has 


placed track markers at all stations between 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, and Paoli, Pa. Eaci 
marker indicates the stopping point for a train 
of a like number of cars. The above picture 
shows the marker for a six-car train at Narberth. 
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MODERN WHELLS 
J FOR MODERN SERVICE 








The high speed of modern transportation by rail demands 
rigorous safety measures which must include, in addition to 
efficient signal systems, the use of adequate materials in rolling 
stock and maintenance of way. The use of suitable wheels is particu- 
larly important, for here is the focal point of safety. Upon wheels 
rests the major share of responsibility. 
In passenger service, where naturally the greatest safety precautions are 
taken, Carnegie Wrought Steel Wheels have long been recognized as the 
standard of excellence. Carnegie Light Weight Wrought Steel Wheels—made 
by the same process and of the same quality of steel—bring to freight service a 
similar measure of protection at minimum cost. 
To serve even more efficiently, we are now prepared to furnish Rim- 
Toughened Wrought Steel Wheels for all classes of service. The process 
of heat treatment to which these wheels are subjected insures additional 
service out of all proportion to the small increase in cost. Carnegie Wheel 
engineers are at your service. 


CARNEGIE stee:. WHEELS 


Product of Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


Foreign 





Russian Railways Being Block Signaled 


The program of the Russian railroad 
administration for 1931 calls for equipping 
with block signaling 2,000 kilometers of 
the railway lines, according to an item in 
the Economic Review of the Soviet Union, 
published by Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, New York City. The first system 
of block signaling was installed between 
the stations Moscow-Volokolamsk on 
January 15. Beginning February 1, 
another section, Moscow-Mitishchi, was 
scheduled to be put in operation. These 
installations will permit the dispatching 
of trains between Moscow and Volokol- 
amsk every 10 or 11 minutes and between 
Moscow and Mitishchi every 214 minutes. 
In 1932-33 twenty thousand kilometers 
(12,423 miles) of railways will be 
equipped with block signaling. 


7,000-Hp. Electric Locomotives for 
Swiss Federal Railways 


Two electric locomotives are now being 
built for the Swiss Federal Railways 
which are rated at 7,000 hp. Information 
available at this time does not state if 
this is the maximum, one-hour or con- 
tinuous rating. The electric locomotives 
will be 111 ft. 6 in. long and will weigh 
245 tons. They are designed to haul 
passenger trains weighing 600 tons and 
freight trains of 750 tons over the steepest 
gradients of the International St. Gothard 
line at 37 miles an hour. The electrical 
parts for one of the locomotives are being 
built by the Oerlikon Company, Oerlikon, 
Switzerland, and for the other by the 
Brown, Boveri Company, Baden, Switzer- 
land. The mechanical parts are being 
built by the Swiss Locomotive Works, 
Winterthur, Switzerland. The locomotives 
are intended for service on the Lucerne- 
Chiasso section of the St. Gothard line. 


International Committee to Discuss 
Proposed Trans-Saharan Railway 


A special committee—composed of rep- 
resentatives of the French, British, Bel- 
gian and Italian governments—is to meet 
in Paris (France), within the next few 
months to consider the future organization 
of the Trans-Saharan Railway. The pro- 
posed Sahara railway is now no longer re- 
garded as a purely French enterprise, but 
is looked upon as the first section of a 
transcontinental line with which most of 
the powers who have African possessions 
will be concerned. The French section of 
the line will run south from Oran across 
the Sahara to the Niger river at Gao. It 
will then follow the river southeast to 
Niamey, where a junction would be made 
with the railway which runs through Da- 
homey to the Gulf of Guinea. 

The co-operation of the British authori- 
ties is sought for a proposed extension of 
the railroad along the Niger from Niamey 
to link up with the railway system in Ni- 
geria, and it is further proposed to con- 
tinue this link line south-east through Ni- 
geria, the Cameroons and French Equa- 
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torial Africa to the Belgian Congo. If the 
Belgian government consented, this line 
would be still further extended eastwards 
to a connection at Ujiji, Bukoba or Ki- 
sumu, with the railway system serving 
the British possessions in southern and 
southwestern Africa. The Italian govern- 
ment has also been considering the con- 
struction of a Trans-Saharan railway 
from Tripoli to Lake Chad, and the 
French interests are endeavoring to per- 
suade the Italians that this line would 
be redundant. 

The whole scheme will be discussed 
at the meetings of the committee, but 
whatever the attitude of the other powers, 
it is regarded as practically certain that 
the French government will proceed with 
the construction of the section from the 
Mediterranean to the Niger. 


Southern of Britain Reorganizes 
Solicitation Methods 


The Southern of Great Britain has re- 
cently reorganized its traffic solicitation 
organization along lines designed to 
cope with conditions attending the 
growing competition with highway car- 
riers. The Southern, it is pointed out 
by Modern Transport (London) in a re- 
cent article outlining the plan, is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to highway compe- 
tition because 75 per cent of its business 
is passenger and its freight business in- 
volves comparatively short hauls. 

The present reorganization is a de- 
velopment of the consolidation, last 
year, of the Southern’s operating and 
commercial departments into a traffic 
department. Under the new plan each 
traffic solicitor will be responsible for 
both passenger and freight business 
within the convassing territory assigned 
to him. It is hoped that in time these 
solicitors will come to be regarded by 
patrons as advisors in connection with 
all transport problems which arise. The 
solicitors will be “engaged exclusively 
on outdoor canvassing, and relieved of 
all office work, and claims, etc., except 
as they may be otherwise instructed by 
the divisional superintendent or his as- 
sistant only.” 

The plan does not extend to off-line 
solicitation or to theatrical traffic since 
“Canvassing in areas off the company’s 
system, and also of all theatrical traf- 
fic, will be performed by the canvassing 
staffs of the commercial assistant’s de- 
partment.” A feature of the plan is the 
special care which has been devoted to 
the problem of quoting exceptional 
rates on short notice. A solicitor in an 
emergency may telephone or telegraph to 
the rates section; the latter promptly re- 
plies at the same time advising the di- 
visional officer, to whom the solicitor 
reports, of its decision. 

The map accompanying Modern 
Transport’s outline of the reorganiza- 
tion shows the Southern’s territory 
divided into five divisions; these are un- 
der the jurisdiction of divisional super- 
intendents who supervise the work of 
solicitors operating in canvasser’s areas 
embraced in their respective divisional 
territories. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LouistanA & ARKANSAS is now 
inquiring for two 2-8-2 type locomotives. 


Tue WESTERN PacirFic has ordered five 
Mallet (2-8-8-2) type locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 14. 


Tue AMToORG TRADING CORPORATION has 
ordered five of the 2-10-2 type locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
five of the 2-10-4 type locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company, for 
export to Russia. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 3. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco TANK Car ComPANy is 
inquiring for one tank car of 10,000 gal. 
capacity. 


THe NorrotK & WESTERN will rebuild 
500 all-steel hopper coal cars at. its 
Roanoke shops. 


Tue SANITARY District oF CHICAGO has 
given a contract for the repair of 20 air 
dump cars to the Ryan Car Company. 
Inquiry for bids on this work was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 17. 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinois has 
provided for the retirement of 7,286 
miscellaneous freight cars. Of these, 286 
gondola cars are now being scrapped, 
while the remaining 7,000 are being offered 
for sale before being scrapped. 


MOTOR COACHES 


THE New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION 
Company, a subsidiary of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has purchased 
seven type 250-33 passenger observation 
Yellow coaches from the General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe WEsTERN Paciric is inquiring for 
10,350 tons of rails. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mirwavukeer, St. Paut & 
Paciric plans to purchase 23,000 tons of 
rails in 1931. 


Tue DeLtaware & Hupson is inquiring 
for 200 tons of steel for bridge work at 
Coopersville, N. Y. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN has 
ordered 500 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Blairstown, Iowa, from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mitwaukee, Sr. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered 200 tons of structural 
steel for grade separation work at Mil- 
waukee from the Truscon Steel Company. 
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HESE signal bonds are designed along new and im- 


proved lines. They enable the welder to make a perfect 
7 installation. For example—there are no wires to be weld- 
5 Ne ed on the job. This has already been done by the manv- 


facturer. 
The cylindrical solid steel terminal gives a large contact 


area and also enables the bond to be placed at any con- 

venient angle. Installation can be made by either the oxy- 

acetylene flame with ftux wire or by arcwelding with steel 
/ 


electrode. Write us for samples and detailed information. 





A PERFECT WELD EVERY TIME 
X 








Type BW-2 for use on reinforced 
splice bars with widely projecting 
rib. 


Type BW-1 for use on splice bars 
which permit using U shaped bonds. 
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SIGNALING 


Tue Attantic Coast Line has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company 
material for automatic interlocking pro- 
tection at Mattox, Fla. the crossing of 
the Seaboard Air Line. Color-light 
signals will be used. 


Supply Trade 





The Carnegie Steel Company has 
opened an office in the Atlas building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. W. Anderson has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of Whitman & Barnes, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has moved 
its St. Louis district sales office to 1703 
Ambassador building. 


N. J. Kamen, formerly of The Alemite 
Corporation, has been appointed a repre- 
sentative of The Edna Brass Manufac- 
turing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Kamen’s headquarters are at Chicago. 


Arthur W. Barth, vice-president and 
secretary of Henry Giessel Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has been elected president 
to succeed Henry Giessel, deceased. D. 
R. Rader, assistant secretary, has been 
appointed secretary. 


‘ Fred S. Wilcoxen, formerly associated 
with the Edna Brass Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president of the Standard 
Locomotive Equipment Company, 1316 
McCormick building, Chicago. 


Nelson §S. Gotshall, eastern salesman- 
ager of the Bishop & Babcock Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, O., with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the White 
Motor Company, with headquarters at 
Cleveland. 


W. R. Toppan, who has been identi- 
fied with railroad water treatment for 22 
years, has joined The Permutit Com- 
pany, manufacturers of water treating 


equipment. Mr. Toppan’s headquarters 
are at the main office of The Permutit 
Company, 440 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


W. A. McCallum has resigned as 
president and managing director of the 
Economy Railway Appliance Company, 
Ltd., and has been appointed president 
and managing director of the Reliance 
Railway Appliance Company, Ltd., 712 
Railway Exchange building, Montreal, 
Canada. This company has the sole 
manufacturing! and selling rights in 
Canada and the United States for the 
Economy tender water level indicator. 


The General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., has disposed of its trolley 
line material business to the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. This in- 
cludes overhead materials for electric 
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railways, electrified mines, industrial 
haulage, and electrified steam _ roads. 
This is a field in which the Ohio Brass 
Company has specialized intensively for 
many years. This transaction is rela- 
tively of small importance because of 
the volume of business involved, and, 
although of some advantage to both com- 
panies, it is principally of benefit to the 
users of this class of material. 


William C. Dickerman, president of 
the American Locomotive Company, has 
been elected also chairman of the board 
of the Ames Pump Company, Inc., a 
division of the American Locomotive 
Company; David T. Williams, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering of the American Locomotive 
Company, has been elected president 
and a director of the Ames Pump Com- 
pany, Inc., and John D. Finn, secretary 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
has been appointed secretary also of the 
Ames Pump Company, Inc., all with 
headquarters at New York. David T. 
Williams, the new president of the 
Ames Pump Company, Inc., was edu- 
cated at the University of South Wales 
and served an apprenticeship in the 
mechanical department of the Barry 
Railway Company, now a part of the 
Great Western Railway System of 
Great Britain. He subsequently served 
until August, 1901, as chief draftsman 
and then entered the employ of the 
Cooke plant of the American Locomo- 
tive Company as a draftsman and the 
following year was transferred to the 
New York office. He resigned in May, 
1904, to go as mechanical engineer for 
a company handling mining machinery 
in Johannesburg, South Africa. He sub- 
sequently served with mining interests 
in Johannesburg, consecutively, as resi- 
dent engineer and mechanical engineer, 
and in 1906 returned to the United 
States as mechanical engineer with the 
C. H. Wheeler Comovany, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Later he became chief engineer for 
the General Cement Products Company, 
resigning in 1911 to engage in the de- 
velopment of a mechanical stoker for 
locomotives which resulted in the form- 
ation of the Standard Stoker Company. 
He volunteered to serve during the 
World War and was field officer of the 
United States Shipping Board, Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation, then assistant 
to the head of the Steel Ship Production 
Section. In December, 1918, he was as- 
signed the district managership of the 
Southern district with supervision of 
all shipbuilding then being carried on by 
the United States Shipping Board in 
that territory which was later extended 
to include all shipyards between 
Savannah, Ga., and Brownsville, Tex. 
In August, 1921, Mr. Williams resigned 
from the Shipping Board and after 
traveling for a year in Europe he served 
as consulting mechanical engineer for a 
company engaged in the development of 
oil refining equipment. He returned to 
the American Locomotive Company on 
April 1, 1926, serving since that time 
as assistant to vice-president in charge 
of engineering. 
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Eugene Brandeis, who has been elect- 
ed president of the Lundie Engineering 
Corporation, New York, has been con- 
nected with the corporation since its 
formation in 1919.’ Prior to that time 
he served for a number of years with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in its mainte- 





Eugene Brandeis 


nance of way department, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was secretary and treasurer of 
the Lundie Engineering Corporation to 
June, 1929, and then was elected vice- 
president which position he held at the 
time of his recent election as president 
of the same corporation. 


L. B. Armstrong, who has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Lundie Engi- 
neering Corporation, was born at 
Lauderdale, Miss. He began railway 
work in 1905 with the Louisville & 
Nashville as station agent and telegraph 
operator serving consecutively to March, 
1908, as operator, agent and cashier. The 
following month he went to the Birm- 





L. B. Armstrong 


ingham Southern, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, at 
Birmingham, Ala., and served in vari- 
ous capacities. Mr. Armstrong went to 
the Lundie Engineering Corporation, 
New York, in April, 1919. In May, 
1923, he was promoted to western man- 
ager at Chicago, which position he held 
until his recent election as vice-president 


of the same corporation. Mr. Arm- 
strong will have his headquarters at 
Chicago. 
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THE STAYBOLT OF “’TEA-KETTLE*’’ DAYS 





is out of place 
on 


Modern Power 


@ Staybolt material has been vastly im- 
proved in recent years. 
@ Staybolts of Toncan Iron have many unique advantages. Because 
they are uniform in composition and free from slag spots and seams, 
they thread and work easily. In addition to the fatigue resistance 


‘ SPO KIKI goM ey for which iron is famous, staybolts of Toncan Iron have a superior 
7? 

%, ps resistance to corrosion—of particular importance where water is bad. 

< ONCAN,> ist t f particular import h ter is bad 
¢ 0 

edie Years of service bear this out. 

Mo-lyb-den-um 

IRON m= Some roads find that alloy steel staybolts better meet their present 


day requirements. For such service, Republic metallurgists developed 
a special Agathon steel that is now in use on several leading railroads. 
@ But whether you prefer iron or steel, use the improved and proved 
staybolt materials supplied by Republic. 





Central Alloy Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 


he 
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The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company 


Net earnings of $2,906,385 were re- 
ported by the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1930, as compared with net 
earnings of $3,230,231 for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1929. The 1930 earn- 
ings are equivalent, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $3.24 per share on 
the outstanding common_as against 1929 
earnings equivalent to $3.71 per share. 

Of the foregoing 1930 earnings, $590,- 
788 was received from dividends of com- 
panies controHed but not fully owned by 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company. The consolidated balance 
sheet at the close of the year lists*total 
current assets at $13,760,949 against total 
current liabilities of $1,682,331. Cash and 
call loads amounted to $2,454,931 or an 
amount substantially in excess of the cur- 
rent liability figure. Current assets also 
included marketable investments of $4,- 
216,453, carried at their December 31 
market value. The report states that a 
decrease in the company’s orders com- 
menced in August, 1929, and continued 
with only minor interruptions until De- 
cember, 1930. In the latter month, how- 
ever, a slight change for the better was 
noted and this has continued. The value 
of 1930 shipments, as compared with those 
of the previous year, showed a reduction 
of 25 per cent. During the year the com- 
pany increased its holdings of American 
Manganese Steel Company stock to 97.85 
per cent of the total outstanding; at the 
close of 1929 the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company’s ownership of 
American Manganese Steel represented a 
92 per cent interest in the latter. 


OBITUARY 


W. J. Stanton, railway sales engineer 
of Automatic Electric, Inc., Chicago, 
died on February 12 at his home at 
Wheaton, III. 


Hamilton A. West, vice-president of 
the International Creosoting & Con- 
struction Co., Galveston, Tex., died in 
that city on February 20. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ELECTROPLATING ALUMINUM.—“Electro- 
plating Aluminum” is the title of a 36- 
page booklet issued by the Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
describing the steps necessary for the 
cleaning and plating of aluminum both 
on smooth and_ roughened surfaces. 
Diagrams summarize the various pro- 
cedures discussed. 





IN THE LAND or King Cotton.—The 
Southern, operating through a territory 
where are located more cotton spindles 
than on any other railroad in the 
world, and whose freight cars carry a 
larger volume of cotton products than 


those of any other railway, signifies this 
characteristic of its territory by using a 
special cotton fabric on which to print 
the bills of fare in the dining cars of the 
Crescent Limited. 
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Finaneial 


Stieninsacniiaieenal 





ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.—Su- 
preme Court Declines to Review Question 
of Accounting—The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in a decision rendered 
on February 24, held that it was without 
jurisdiction to review what the company 


‘had challenged as an illegal order of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
cluding that the amount to be included in 
the balance sheet account of the company 
representing investment in road and 
equipment as of January 1, 1927, may not 
exceed $9,261,043, representing the cost to 
it of the property of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic. The company had sought 


to set up the amount of $29,271,859, as ° 


representing the commission’s valuation of 
the property with adjustments for addi- 
tions, but the commission held that the 
value of the property for rate-making pur- 
poses was not pertinent or material evi- 
dence in the determination of investment. 
The court said that the commission,-had 
issued no formal order. The district 
court had held that the commission had 
issued an invalid order and had ordered 
the commission to allow a rehearing. The 
commission did so ‘but declined “to change 
its conclusion. 


5 


CANADIAN PAcIFIc.—Acqutsition.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Aroostook Valley, 
by purchase of 2,000 shares of its stock 
for $529,740. 


Great NortHERN Paciric.—Unification 
Application Dismissed—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on February 19 
entered a formal order dismissing the 
applications for authority for the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railways, at the request 
of the companies. 


Mascot & WEsTERN.—Abandonment.— 
The Arizona Corporation Commission has 
granted this railroad which extends be- 
tween Willcox, Ariz., and Dos Cabezas 
(Mascot), 15 miles, permission to aban- 
don its operations for an indefinite period. 
An exhibit submitted by the railroad, 
which is owned by the Central Copper 
Company, showed that operations during 
1928, 1929 and 1930 resulted in an accumu- 
lated deficit of $65,238. 


Missouri Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $61,200,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series I, maturing in 1981, to be 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. at 92%4 mak- 
ing the annual cost to the railroad 5.44 
per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA—lInterest in New 
England Roads.—General W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of this company, testifying 
in Boston before the Massachusetts State 
Legislature’s Committee on Transporta- 
tion, stated that his company owned 14.36 
per cent of the common and preferred 
stock of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and that the holdings of the 
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Pennroad Corporation, if added to those 
of the P.R.R., would bring the total held 
by both companies to about 21 per cent. 
He stated that the Pennroad Corporation 
owned about 17 per cent of the stock of 
the Boston & Maine. R. H. Spaulding, 
chairman of the New England Governors’ 
Committee, estimated that the P.R.R.’s 
and the Pennroad Corporation’s interest in 
the Boston & Maine and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford totaled 17.7 per 
cent of the total capitalization of these 
companies. The combined interest of the 
New Haven and the Pennroad in the 
Boston & Maine he put at 42.91 per cent 
of the voting stock, compared to an 
estimate of 46 per cent, made by T. N. 
Perkins, chairman of the Boston & Maine. 
General Atterbury favored no. radical 
disturbance of New England railroad 
relationships at the present time but gave 
as his opinion that if any consolidation 
steps were taken the initial one should be 
the ‘consolidation of the New Haven and 
the Boston & Maine because of the bene- 
ficial effects to Southern New England. 
He favored the free interchange of traffic 
with all trunk lines but if the New York 
Central interests in the Boston & Albany 
continued, as well as the interests of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
inthe New England lines, he favored a 
closer relationship between the New 
Haven, the Boston & Maine and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He showed an 
interest by New England investors in the 
Pennsylvania and the Pennroad quite 
comparable to the interest of these com- 
panies in the railroads ef New England. 
He stated that there were 18,418 stock- 
holders of the Pennroad Corporation in 
New England, 12.7 per cent of the total. 
New England P.R.R. stockholders, he 
said, totaled 30,535, or 13.08 per cent of 
the total, their holdings having a market 


value in excess of $100,000,000. He 
emphasized the fact, also, that the 
Pennsylvania has no financial interest 


whatsoever in the Pennroad Corporation. 


Pere Marquette.—Bonds.—A syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. is offering, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission $8,000,000 of this 
company’s 4.5 per cent series C bonds, 
maturing in 1980. The issue is priced at 
99.5. 


Pere Marguette.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds and to procure authentica- 
tion and delivery of $6,386,000 of similar 
bonds. The purpose is to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures. 


SouTHERN. — Bonds. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $1,310,000 of first consolidated 
mortgage bonds, to be sold at not less than 
107 and interest, and the proceeds to be 
used to retire an equal amount of under- 
lying bonds maturing March 1. 


Warrior RIvER TERMINAL.—Stock.— 
This government-controlled company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,150,000 oi 
capital stock to be sold to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation at par. 
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PULLING 
FIRES 


A LOCOMOTIVE out of a terminal with present 


day grates, green fire, a wide open throttle 








and a long cut-off presents a condition that re- 
quires a deep fire otherwise it will be lifted and 


deposited under the arch or over it. 


FIREBARS that make 


BETTER FIRES 


will leave a terminal with only enough fire to 
cover them (as little as two inches) and it remains 


there under all conditions. 


Division after division is covered without any 


material increase in depth. 


FIREBAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND OHIO 








id 
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Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


; Feb. 24 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 96.47 
94.14 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 

Dividends Declared 

Chesapeake Corporation —C ommon, 
quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of 

arc , 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, $.62%, 
erly, payable April 1 to holders of record 

Preferred, $3.25, payable July 1 to holders 

of record June 8. 

Chestnut Hill, $.75, quarterly payable March 
4 to holders of record February 21 to March 3. 

Consolidated Kailroads of Cuba.—Preferred 
1% per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 10. 

Cuba Northern Railways.—Common, $1.43, 
payable March 30 to holders of record March 30. 

Cuba Railroad.—Common, $.80 payable March 
30 to holders of record March 30. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—2 per cent, 
quarterly, payable February 20 to holders of 
record February 17. 


Last 
year 


133.66 
92.44 


Last 
week 


94,12 
94.06 


$.75, 
record 


Maine Central.—Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 16 

Pere Marquette——Common, 1% per cent, 


quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 7; Treferred and Prior Preference, i%4 
per cent, quarterly, payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 4. 

Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown. — 
$1.50, quarterly, payable March 4 to holders 9! 
record February 21 to March 3. 

Southern Pacific Co.—1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable April 1 to holders of record February 24. 


Construction 





AtcHison, TopeEKA & Santa FE.—The 
North Texas & Santa Fe has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to acquire and complete the 
construction of a line being built by the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe from Spearman, 
Tex., to Morse, 18.6 miles. 


Cuicaco, MiILwauKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—A contract for the construction 
of a one-story brick and steel fruit 
storage building at Ninth avenue and 
Second street, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been awarded to Pike & Cook, Minne- 
apolis, at a cost of about $100,000. 


Intinois CENTRAL - LOUISIANA & 
ARKANSAS.—Major General Lytle Brown, 
chief of the United States Engineer Corps, 
has proposed a plan which will be sub- 
mitted to these railroads, for the con- 
struction of an emergency crossing over 
Bonnet Carre spillway between the 
Mississippi river and Lake Pontchartrain, 
to be used only when the spillway is in 
operation. This suggestion would elimin- 
ate the necessity of constructing a 
permanent elevated line across the spillway 
to accommodate the Illinois Central, the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley. Except during periods 
when the spillway is in use the railroads 
would operate on their present lines 
through gaps in the spillway levees. 


NATIONAL OF Mexico.—-Construction of 
about 1,000 miles of railroad, which when 
completed will be operated as a part of 
the National Railways system, has been 
authorized by the Mexican Department 
of Public Works, with the approval of 
President Ortiz Rubio. Federal appro- 
priations to cover a portion of this con- 
struction have been granted. One of these 


lines will be constructed between Mexicali, 
Inter-California, 


B. Cia, on the and 
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Santa Ana, Son., on the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, about 300 miles. The cost of 
constructing this line, which is already 
under way, will be borne jointly by the 
Mexican government, the State of Sonora 
and the Northern territory of Lower 
California. A second line, 450 miles in 
length, will be constructed in South- 
eastern Mexico between Santa Lucrecia, 
Ver. C., on the National Railways, and 
Campeche, Cam., on the United Railways 
of Yucatan. An appropriation of $250,000 
has been made by the federal government 
to start this work, which will be supple- 
mented by an appropriation of $500,000 
by the States of Tabasco and Campeche. 
A third line will be constructed from 
Aristeo, Micho., to Zihuatanejo, Gro., a 
proposed port on the Pacific ocean about 
200 miles. The federal government has 
appropriated $200,000 for starting this 
construction and the States of Michoacan 
and Guerrero will also share in the cost. 
While construction of the line between 
Tampico, Tam., and Mexico, D. F., was 
temporarily suspended a few weeks ago, 
work is to be resumed within a short 
time. The government also has under 
consideration prosecution of the long- 
deferred project to construct a railroad 
between Tampico and Matamoros on the 
Rio Grande, about 300 miles. 


New York & Lone Brancu.—The 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New Jersey has directed this company 
to eliminate its grade crossing at North 
Lincoln avenue, Elberon, N. J., by carrying 
the highway under the grade of the 
railroad. Fifty per cent of the cost of 
construction, which is to be started by 
May 1, is to be paid by the state. 


New York Centrat.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved plans and an estimate of cost 
amounting to $53,500 for the elimination 
of State street crossing of this company’s 
lines in Harrisville, N. Y. 


Orecon ELeEctric.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to construct 40 miles of railroad 
in Lane County, Ore. The new line will 
run from a point between Danebo and 
Maywood, 4.8 miles west of Eugene, Ore., 
on the Southern Pacific’s Coos Bay 
branch, in a general southerly direction 
through Hadleyville, Ore., to a point on 
the Suislaw river, 30 miles, with a branch 
from  Hadleyville, southwesterly to 
Panther, 10 miles. Construction, which 
is estimated to cost $1,231,467, is to be 
started by April 1, 1931, and to be com- 
pleted by March 31, 1932. The Com- 
mission’s certificate also authorizes the 
Oregon Electric to operate over the Coos 
Bay branch of the Southern Pacific 
between Eugene and the starting point 
of the new line, and provides that the 
Southern Pacific shall be entitled to secure 
operating rights over the new line of 
the Oregon Electric at any time within 
five years from the date of its com- 
pletion. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded to the James McGraw Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the construction of 
a bridge over State Highway route No. 
141 at Schuylkill Haven, Pa. The work 
will cost about $27,000. 
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EXECUTIVE 


E. E. Fairweather, who has been ap- 
pointed general executive assistant, in 
addition to his duties as counsel, of the 
Canadian National, as announced in Rail- 
way Age of February 14, page 390, was 
born at Apohaqui, Kings Co., N. B., on 
April 30, 1884. He received his educa- 
tion at Digby and Picton Academies, 
Kings University, N. S., from which he 
was graduated in 1905, Acadea Univer- 
sity, N. S., class of 1909, and Dalhousie 
University (law), class of 1912. He 
commenced his career on July 19, 1912, 





E. E. Fairweather 


with the Department of Railways and 
Canals (Canadian Government), as as- 
sistant solicitor. In 1915, he was ap- 
pointed departmental solicitor, from 1917 
to 1923 he held the position of counsel, 
and from 1918 to 1923 he also served as 
assistant general counsel, Canadian Na- 
tional, Ottawa. In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel of the 
C. N. R. at Montreal, Que., and in 1928 
he became counsel. On December 23, 
1930, Mr. Fairweather was appointed 
general executive assistant in addition to 
his duties as counsel. He was appointed 
Kings Counsel by the Province of Nova 
Scotia in 1929. 


OPERATING 


M. A. Mulligan, superintendent of the 
New Jersey & Lehigh division of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
Easton, Pa., retired on February 7, be- 
cause of ill health. Effective also on 
that date the Mahanoy & Hazleton and 
the New Jersey & Lehigh divisions were 
consolidated into the Lehigh division; 
Raymond L. Gebhardt, superintendent 
of the Wyoming division was trans- 
ferred to serve in the same capacity on 
this new Lehigh division with head- 
quarters at Easton and Hazleton, Pa., 
and Frank S. Mitten, superintendent of 
the merged Mahanoy & Hazleton divi- 
sion, has been transferred to succeed 
Mr. Gebhardt as superintendent of the 
Wyoming division, with headquarters at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Shoes 


RAILWAY ACE 


50 





S HOES and wedges made of HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON insure continuity of 


locomotive operating efficiency. 


Their exceptional wear-resisting qualities elimi- 
nate the necessity of frequent wedge adjustments, 
help to maintain running gear alignment and 
materially reduce those destructive driving box 
pounds which are directly responsible for a good 
percentage of locomotive running repairs. 


Years of service on America’s leading railroads 
prove conclusively that HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON shoes and wedges have 


a service life extending over many shopping 
periods. 


HuNT-SPILLER 1G. CORPOE RATION 


JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. M. W. Ellet, Vice-~ President, 
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Thomas M. Milligan, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Joliet 
division of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Joliet, Ill., has been 
connected with the operating department 
of that road for nearly 30 years. He 
was born at Marion, Iowa, on February 
16, 1886, and attended the public schools 
at Joliet. Mr. Milligan entered railway 
service on April 1, 1901, as a caller on 
the E., J. & E., later serving as a clerk. 
In 1906 he became a brakeman and in 
the following year he was advanced to 
conductor. In October, 1917,. he was 
promoted to assistant trainmaster, then 
being further promoted to trainmaster 
in February, 1927. Mr. Milligan’s pro- 
motion to superintendent of the Joliet 
division of the E., J. & E. became ef- 
fective on January 1. 


TRAFFIC 


A. G. St. John has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the St. Louis Southwestern 
at Tyler, Tex. 


Edward Rutherford, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent of the 
freight department of the Southern Pa- 
cific at New York. 


J. G. Krener, who has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Western 
Maryland with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was born on March 7, 1879, 
at Baltimore, Md., and received his edu- 
cation at St. John’s School, Baltimore, 
and at the Baltimore Business College. 
He entered railroad service on March 1, 
1899, with the Western Maryland, as 
stenographer in the trainmaster’s office 
at Baltimore, and in January, 1900, he 
was transferred to the traffic department 
as stenographer to the general freight 
and passenger agent. In 1905, he be- 
came chief clerk in the office of the ad- 
vertising and ticket agent and in July, 
1909, he was appointed chief clerk in the 
passenger department. On September 
1, 1917, Mr. Krener was promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent, in which 
capacity he served until his recent pro- 
motion, with the exception of the period 
of Federal Control, July 1, 1918, to Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, when he was connected 
with the passenger department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


MECHANICAL 


G. T. Callender, master mechanic of 
the Joplin and White River divisions of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Nevada, Mo., has been transferred to 
the Central Kansas and Wichita divi- 
sions, with headquarters at Osawatomie, 
Kan., succeeding E. R. Hanna and G. 
Schepp, who had headquarters at Osa- 
watomie and Wichita, respectively. Mr. 
Hanna has been transferred to the 
Arkansas division, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Schepp has been 
transferred to the Joplin and White 
River divisions at Nevada to replace Mr. 
Callender. Mr. Hanna succeeds H. W. 
Reinhardt, who has resigned to become 
assistant superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago Great Western. 
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PURCHASES AND STORES 


Edward F. Hasbrook, assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, has been promoted to 
purchasing agent, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, succeeding Joseph R. 
Haynes, deceased. J. P. Blum, chief 
clerk in the purchasing department at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
purchasing agent to succeed Mr. Has- 
brook. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


George J. Loftus has been appointed 
manager, department of tours, of the 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., Pacific 
Greyhound Lines of Texas, Inc., and the 
California Parlor Car Tours Company, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. The position of passenger traffic 
manager of the California Parlor Car 
Tours Company has been abolished. 


OBITUARY 


Carl B. James, general development 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., was 
killed when he was shot through the 
heart on a highway near Bardstown, 
Ky., on February 23, by two men whom 
he had given a ride in his automobile. 
Mr. James was 58 years of age. 


Delos W. Cooke, who died on Feb- 
ruary 10 in a hospital at Phoenix, Ariz., 
after an operation for intestinal cancer 
and complications, as announced in 
Railway Age of February 14, page 392, 
was born at Lewiston, N. Y., on De- 
cember 31, 1862. He began his rail- 
road career in May, 1881, serving in the 
passenger department of the Chicago 
& North Western, the Chicago Great 
Western and other western lines. For 
several years Mr. Cooke served as gen- 
eral passenger agent and later general 
trafic manager and vice-president of 
the Erie, retiring from the service of 
that road in 1918, when the government 
took over the railroads. In the World 
War, Mr. Cooke represented the Red 
Cross in both this country and Europe. 
He was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Baltimore & Ohio, of the 
National Railway Publication Company 
and of certain railroads in the Erie sys- 
tem. 


R. H. Carleton, assistant general 
auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters. at Chicago, 
died at Rochester, Minn., on February 
17, of pneumonia contracted following 
an operation. Mr. Carleton had been 
connected with the Rock Island for 16 
years. He was born at Haverhill, Mass., 
on June 28, 1880, graduating from Dart- 
mouth College in 1902 and from a post 
graduate course at the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance 
in 1903. In the same year he entered 
railway service as a clerk in the office 
of the comptroller of the Rock Island 
at Chicago. He was advanced to chief 
clerk to the comptroller in 1906, then 
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being promoted to assistant auditor of 
disbursements in 1911. During federal 
control of the railroads, from 1918 to 
1920, he served with the United States 
Railroad Administration, returning to the 
Rock Island in 1921 as auditor of dis- 
bursements. Mr. Carleton was pro- 
moted to assistant general auditor in 


1928. 


Warren B. Kniskern, former passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, died on February 20 at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Kniskern, who had been 
engaged in railway service for nearly 41 
years, prior to his retirement in 1910, 
was born at Carlisle, N. Y., on July 7, 
1851. He obtained his first railroad ex- 
perience as a messenger in the general 
passenger department of the [Illinois 
Central in October, 1869. In 1873 he 
entered the service of the North West- 
ern in charge of foreign reports in the 
general ticket office, two years later be- 
coming chief ticket clerk of the New 
Orleans, Jackson & Northern (now part 
of the Illinois Central) at New Orleans, 
La. After nine years with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Pittsburgh (now part of the 
Pennsylvania) he returned to the North 
Western on September 1, 1885, as as- 
sistant general passenger agent. Ten 
years later he was promoted to general 
passenger and ticket agent, serving from 
August 21, 1902, to May 1, 1910, as pas- 
senger traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


Joseph R. Haynes, purchasing agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at St. 
Luke’s hospital in that city on February 
20 following an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Haynes had been connected with 
that railroad for 44 years. He was born 
at Chicago on December 29, 1868, and 





Joseph R. Haynes 


obtained his first railway experience as 
an office boy in the purchasing depart- 
-ment of the Burlington. During the fol- 
lowing five years he served in that ca- 
pacity and in a number of other minor 
positions, then being advanced to chief 
clerk in the purchasing department in 
1892. Mr. Haynes was promoted to as- 
‘sistant purchasing agent in 1905 and had 
been purchasing agent since September 
1, 1928. 





